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AUGUST, 1870. No. 290. 
A Chat about Strawberries. 


S is our usual custom, we present herewith notes of the experience of cultivators, this 
season, with the principal varieties of strawberries, both old and new. Besides giving 
reports of personal test on our own place at Dover, Delaware, we have also visited the 
grounds of Henry A. Dreer, near Philadelphia, Pa., and also of Reisig and Hexamer, New 
Castle, N. Y. The soils of all these places represent a fair average of lands upon which 
strawberries are usually grown, varying from sandy to loamy and heavy clay, and the cli- 
mates also being widely different, aid very materially in reaching conclusions satisfactory 
to cultivators generally. ; . 

The season in New Jersey and Delaware has been unusually wet, and the quality of fruit 
has been very variable, perhaps more acid than usual, while north of New York the weather 
has been unusually dry, affecting the size of fruit and the productiveness of fruit beds very 
materially. 

Prices of fruit have varied greatly, good fruit averaging eighteen cents per quart, whole- 
sale, but unusual quantities of spoiled fruit have interfered seriously with the grower’s pro- 
fits, and the general effect of the season and the market has been quite as discouraging as 
last year. Very few exhibitions of strawberries have been announced, and there has been 
very little interest in new varieties. No new varieties, of marked characteristics, have met 
our attention, and we must confine our attention to those names which are already well 
known or only of recent date. 

Michigan Seedling, is exceedingly vigorous, with dark green healthy leaves and extremely 
large stools; very productive ; fruit only of medium size; light crimson color; moderately 
firm; not as much so as the Wilson; flavor pleasant, excellent and good; desirable for 
family use. 

Triumph of America, good grower ; produces as freely as the Triomphe de Gand ; berries 
large, unifurm oval shape, deep crimson color, sub-acid taste; best adapted to heavy soils ; 
on sandy soils superior to Triomphe de Gand; flavor however a little more acid. 

Peak's Emperor, a very fine, free, handsome grower; stools of remarkable size and pro- 
ductiveness ; does well on sandy and heavy lands; resembles the Agriculturist so closely 
we can discover no difference, save that the Peak’s Emperor is of better flavor and not as 
nauseous as the other. 

Romeyn’s Seedling, everywhere the same as the Triomphe de Gand; occasionally it 
differs a little in flavor from the other and berries more regular, having less of coxcomb 
shape ; productiveness and manner of growth identical. 





Napoleon 3d., best adapted to heavy soils, moist and rich. If favorably situated, ex- 
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ceedingly productive; berries large, beautiful scarlet, and flavor exquisite ; flesh moderately 

firm, white, perfumed. An excellent amateur variety ; not desirable for market. Does not 

do as well on sandy soils, although better than many others of equally choice character. 

Wherever it can be grown its beautiful aromatic flavor entitles it to high esteem from every 
rower. 

; Stinger’s Seedling, is declining in value this season ; plants are unproductive ; fruit poor 

and without flavor. F 

Agriculturist, in favorable localities enormously productive, but often very unreliable, 
sometimes failing to produce anything ; berries large, dark red; seedy; flesh soft, and taste 
variable, from sweet to nauseous. 

Colfax, a fraud, entirely unworthy the attention of the public; plants of unparalleled 
vigor, running completely over the ground rivalling the weeds in rapidity of growth; ber- 
ries small, sour, soft. Dr. Hexamer could not get any of his pickers to take any of the 
fruit as a gift. Surely, not a ‘poor man’s berry;’ very late. We can see no value in it 
Save as a green manure to plow under. 

Boyden’s No. 30, berries very large; regular; ovoid form ; dry skin; keeps well, although 
interior flesh is soft; flavor pleasant, moderately sweet, but of no decided characteristics ; 
plants exceedingly vigorous, hardy and very productive; a good family variety. 

Matilda, plant vigorous ; berries large ; scarlet; fruit stalks long; skin moderately firm ; 
acid taste ; flesh soft ; not a market variety. ; 

Chas. Downing, fully equal to all we have ever said of it; berries of good regular size ; 
flesh moderately firm ; color, deep red; flavor excellent, with pleasant sub-acid base ; quite 
productive, and succeeds on light or heavy soils; best for family use ; not suitable for other 
than a near market. t 

Green Prolific, always good; one of our best family varieties; never fails to yield a good 
crop; bears any sort of treatment; hardy, and very productive on sandy soils; pleasant 
sub-acid flavor; in wet season very acid; not suitable for market. ; . 

Durand’s Late Prolific, shown this spring at Prize Exhibiton of B. K. Bliss & Son, this 
city, by E. W. Durand, Irvington, N. J., and received first prize as best seedling ; fruit 
large; quite firm; deep scarlet; large coxcomb shape, but more free than Triomphe de 
Gand ; flavor, acid; not as much so as the Wilson; a good variety for a near market. 

Black Defiance, another seedling by same exhibitor ; color, very dark red ; seedy; flesh 
soft; taste, acid; berries very large. ‘ 

Clinton, a seedling several years old, from Clinton, N. J.; very full of seeds ; dark crim- 
son color; not as good as ‘‘ Late Prolific.” . ; 

Russeli’s Prolific, a fine variety for family use. Pistillate, hence many berries misshaped 
and ends flattened; extremely productive; color, light red; flesh soft; quality, sweet, 
excellent ; on sandy soils particularly good and delicious; plant, a vigorous grower ; hardy, 
and succeeds in nearly every locality as well as the Wilson ; a variety combining the excel- 
lencies of the Russell’s with the size, firmness and perfect flower of the Wilson; would 
make a superior market variety. . 

Schenck’s Excelsior, a plant in all its characteristics identical with the Downer’s Prolific, 
but smaller; of no value as a market variety ; soft and acid. ; 

President Wilder, fruit of good quality; delicate flavor; berries medium to large; mod- 
erately firm ; young plants disposed to be productive ; grows better than either the Hovey 
or La Constante; a good amateur variety; not firm enough for market. . 

Nicanor, a healthy and vigorous grower; very early; ripe a week before the Wilson ; 
berries of medium size; none large; good flavor; pleasant taste; very productive; has 
succeeded better this year than last; a good variety for family use. . 

Barnes’ Mammoth, has succeeded indifferently this season ; not as productive as usual ; 
berries large size ; good, regular form; exceedingly firm; sub-acid flavor; desirable as a 
market variety where it will succeed, but not likely to excel the Wilson. = 

Lennig’s White, good grower; not very productive in beds; does best in hills; flavor 
exquisite; the best flavored variety we are aware of which will prove suitable for family 
purposes. Most foreign or American varieties of high quality prove unproductive or infe- 
rior growers. The Lennig’s White has thus far done well. : é 

Queen, same as Trollopes Victoria, has a fine showy berry of large size; light 
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scarlet color, white toward the tip; flavor very indifferent ; shy bearer; proportion of large 
berries; very small, ‘ 
Lady of the Lake, moderately firm ; very productive ; little or no flavor; berries of uni- 
form medium size, none large; good market variety near Boston, on account of its prolific 
bearing, but of no special value near New York. er 
Rippowam, resembles the Agriculturist so closely it does not need any special description. 
Austin, a healthy grower; sub-acid flavor; berries small, regularly shaped; not produc- 
tive; flesh white, soft; fruit of a light scarlet color. . 
Hovey’s Seedling, good grower on cool soils and moist positions; succeeds best in New 
England ; has never proved of special value farther west ; fruit medium size; dark red ; 
moderately firm ; good flavor ; suitable only for clay soils. 
Downer’s Prolific, a very early variety, ripening a week or more before the Wilson; 
vigorous grower; fruit medium to large; light color, but quite acid; not as much so in 
warm, dry seasons or on light soils; very productive; not firm enough for market; good 
family variety ; resembles the Wilson in size and style of pickings, but does not last very 
long; only valuable for family culture. 
Jucunda, does better every year as Mr. Knox’s system becomes understood ; must be 
— only in hills, with runners constantly clipped; soil must be heavy loam or clay ; 
ight soils must be well mulched ; plant, a compact grower, with small top, but in time of 
fruit over abounding in fine berries of large size and good flavor; size of berries always 
good and uniform down to the last pickings ; fruit deep crimson, growing lighter towards 
the top; flesh very firm; centre. hollow; one of our best market varieties. 7 
Green Prolific, one of our surest varieties; extremely vigorous, hardy and productive ; 
fruit medium to large ; acid taste, sometimes extremely so; well ripened berries are very 
pleasant ; varies greatly in quality; does best in light, warm locations; good for family 
use, not for market. : ‘ 
Fillmore, a very fine variety in clay or heavy loam soils; should be grown in hills with 
some other variety of perfect flower, in every third or fourth row; good flavor; very pro- 
ductive ; berries medium to large; deep red; very firm; nearly equal to Jucunda for 
profitable market use. 
Georgia Mammoth, exceedingly late, one month after the Wilson; forms large stools, 
but is not productive. Valuable only as a curiosity. 
Ida, extremely vigorous and prolific; berries small ; acid; of no special value. 
Hooker, very peculiar; sweet delicious flavor ; poor grower; not productive. 
La Constante, plants very difficult to raise and keep alive. 
Globe, late ; good regular shape; good flavor; firm, solid; plants not strong growers, nor 
bag = Sos cage F : ‘ 
urella, very prolific; hardy; handsome grower; berries of uniform medium size ; 
moderately firm; sweet ; superior in some respects to Downer. jap 
River’s Eliza, compact, healthy grower ; not productive; flavor exquisite. 
Large Early Scarlet, very early; vigorous; very full of runners, and immensely pro- 
ductive ; berries small, but good flavor. 
Kitley’s Goliath, produces a few good berries, late, but of only moderate flavor. 
Abraham Lincoln, very indifferent grower; berries small; taste like the Jucunda; not 
superior to the latter in general desirability. ‘ 
French, early, prolific, good flavor; berries good large size; plants hardy; desirable for 
a near market. . 7 
Lady Finger, a beautiful amateur variety for garden use; quite productive, hardy, fruit 
long, deep scarlet, exceedingly firm and flesh dry; very popular with the ladies. 
Philadelphia, early ; good grower; berries good size, flavor sweet. ; : 
Brooklyn Scarlet, exceedingly early, excellent flavor ; hardy, but quite unproductive and 
unreliable. 


New Jersey Scarlet, good grower, moderately productive, quite acid; berries of average 
medium size. 


Ladies’ Pine, berries small, and very few of them, but very high flavor, sometimes ex- 
quisite. 
Cutter, berries very small; of no value. 








Belle Bordelaise, of the Alpine family ; exceedingly productive ; berries small, and of indif- 
ferent, musky, disagreeable flavor ; beautiful in blossom, but valuable only as a curiosity. 

Col. Elisworth, poor grower, poor flavor, unproductive. 

Durand, a failure ; will not grow well. 

Dr. Nicaise, very feeble grower; unproductive, about one berry to sixteen hills; flesh 
white, soft, pleasant flavor. 

Monitor, if grown in shade does well, but will not succeed in the sun. 

Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, poor grower ; small berries, but very good flavor. 


Mead’s Seedling, dark healthy grower; berries bright coppery color; good size ; good 
vinous flavor. 


Boyden’s No. 20, sweet ; berries large and solid, but unproductive. 

Jenny Lind, a good, sweet, early variety for family use. 

Great Eastern, acid, late, quite productive ; a good variety. 

The above list comprise the principal varieties now grown for family or market use. We 
have notes of fifty more different varieties which hardly need mention. Seasons, soils and 
climates differ so much in various parts of the country that we have no doubt many 
varieties we have had an unfavorable experience with here, will prove immensely successful 
somewhere else; but the above report is the average experience of cultivation within fair 
distance of the city, and on a variety of soils. It will be seen that there are but few really 
good market varieties, while the list for family use is quite large. As strawberry culture 


for market has not proved quite as profitable as was hoped by many cultivators, we must 
find our true interest, pleasure and instruction in the strawberry hereafter, to be in its use 
for family and amateur purposes. Occasionally a remarkable seedling may appear, but as 
little profit would now accrue to the originator from its introduction, we must expect, for 
some time to come, very little effort in the production of new seedlings, save by those who 


labor solely for the pleasure of it, and in the interest of a pure and elevated horticulture, 
without regard to profit. 


Blackberries. 


We have little new to offer this year on the subject of Blackberries. : 

The Kittatinny is still our favorite family fruit, perfectly hardy, a rampant vigorous 
grower; bears enormous crops, which last over a long period; has dark glossy black, 
berries of fine noble size and delicious flavor. Its only faults are its thick core and exces- 
sive suckering. It requires severe pruning, which should never be omitted at the right 
time, and the ground must be well cultivated to cut down the sprouts which persist in 
making their growth. . 

The Wilson, in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the South, is our finest market 
variety. Is there perfectly hardy, luxuriant, thrives finely on light soil, yields good crops, 
and is superior as a market fruit on account of its brilliant color and firmness and large 
size, which make it the most showy variety on the list; flavor sweet but not lively. 
During its first year the shoots exhibit a natural trailing habit, creeping close to the 
ground and overflowing with bloom. After the second year it grows more stout, upright 
and vigorous, and bears very abundantly. It is the earliest of all our market varieties, 
save the Dorchester, but its most valuable quality is the rapidity with which it ripens up 
the entire crop, scarcely ten days elapsing between the first and last pickings. Blossoms 
not entirely perfect ; hence many are infertile and fruit is lost. Still an abundance are 
left which develop perfect fruit. It is well to plant every fourth or fifth row with a perfect 
flowering variety. , E 

The Dorchester.—Not quite as large as either of the above, but longer in proportion ; 
flavor sweet, fine ; very early, and very desirable for market or family use. 

Lawton.—When perfectly ripened not surpassed by even the Kittatinny, nor excelled by 
any in productiveness. Maintains its reputation strongly in the market, and if sent in good 
condition, never fails to bring the highest price. Its principal fault is want of hardiness, 
nearly always killing to the ground every severe winter ; is a very rampant grower, needs 
constant close pruning; does better on poor lands than rich. In soils where it has not 
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proved productive, and where it has winter-killed, it has often been found best to seed the 
land down to grass, which restrains the growth very materially, and permits the canes 
actually formed to mature thoroughly. This practice has wwe always proved a benefit 
with the Lawton, although not necessary for either of the other varieties. 


Shall we grow more Blackberries or not ? 

In New Jersey and southward, extensive plantations of blackberries have been made 
within a few years, and the Wilson Early put out very largely. One grower near Moores- 
town, N. J., has eighty acres alone in the Wilson variety; another has sixty acres, while 
another has sixty or more in several varieties. Probably within a radius of thirty miles of 
Philadelphia, there are from 500 to 1000 acres already planted in blackberries. In Del- 
aware every fruit grower has been enlarging his blackberry patch, and in Virginia the 
people are also planting largely. 

As blackberries mature so closely with peaches, and also do not sell so largely in the 
market as strawberries, we fear the ‘fever’? which has forsaken strawberries will now 
attack blackherry cultivators, and for some time to come the profits of this fruit will be 
very low. We cannot offer much encouragement to beginners in planting any variety. 
There are already planted enough acres in blackberries to supply all the moderate needs of 


the three cities of Philadelphia, New York and Boston. Is it wise to advise any more to 
enter the list ? 


Practical Hints to Fruit Growers. 


Soil for Strawberries. 

W* have not found it profitable to cultivate strawberries on light lands. The expense 

is too great and the product too small, We think strawberry culture reaches its 
highest profit only where large crops can be readily obtained, and these come only on heavy 
loam or clay land, well drained and heavily manured. Sandy soils will ripen up many 
small, very early berries, but the main crop is not large, and does not hold out well. Our 
method for the treatment of all light lands would be to grow nothing the first or second 
years. Simply seed the ground down to clover, let it grow as thick as possible until the 
summer of the second year, then plow it all under. If we had a muck bed close at hand 
we would haul upon the field 200 loads per acre, and let it decay during the winter. The 
next spring the soil, with light plowing, would be in fine condition, full of natural vegetable 
matter, and able to bear heavy crops. Vegetable manure is indispensable in the cultivation 
of the strawberry, and, as sandy soils are always deficient of it, we can easily see why it is 
impossible to make such land highly profitable. 


Marketing Strawberries. 

Many beginners, after getting a fruit bed well started, and finding just as the fruit begins 
to ripen that a large capital must be spent in berry crates and baskets, instead of investing 
in good substantial baskets, crates, &c., made by old, well established manufacturers, they 
prefer to purchase a cheap class of goods, or else make their own crates and fill in with a 
host of mixed boxes. If any of these cultivators could follow their fruit to market, watch 
it as it reaches the commission merchant, and see the contrast it makes with crates of nicer 
make, and fruit of nicer assortment, they would no longer wonder at the causes which com- 
bine to make their fruit so low priced and themselves:so discouraged. We have always 
contended that the most important part of the fruit business lies in proper marketing. 
However well the grower may cultivate his fruit, unless he is equally careful in sending it 
to market he will surely fail in all his plans. We invariably avoid all manner of cheap 
baskets for our own use. We buy only well made, handsome crates, and the result is our 
fruit is always clean, in good order—looks neat. Our crates are strong, and not easily 
broken to pieces. Our customers handle them carefully, and we gain and maintain a good 
reputation as careful fruit growers. 

Strawberry culture, to be as succesful as it should be for a permanent occupation, demands 
a large amount of capital, which should be well invested. Every dollar invested in poor 
plants, or poor crates, &c., is a hindrance rather than a benefit. It is better to use a small 
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capital or a small piece of land, even one acre, and accomplish every thing wed/, than to 
attempt more than can be well managed. Seasons sometimes interfere with successful cul- 
ture and marketing, but if a grower persists, year after year, through high prices and low 
prices, good seasons and bad seasons, to market his fruit, as it should be, in good, clean, 
durable baskets and strong, well made crates, he will never be discouraged at results. 


Profits of Strawberry Culture. 

The profits of strawberry culture have been greatly exaggerated. Estimates of $500 to 
$1,000 per acre aré rarely realized. Steady prices of thirty to fifty cents per quart do not 
come to general cultivators. Perhaps the fever in strawberry speculation has done more 
injury to successful strawberry culture than good. It has induced people in all parts of 
the country to invest their capital in the business, who have found it too uncertain, too 
costly ; the fruit is too perishable ; the large markets are too easily glutted, and the returns 
are entirely disproportionate to the labor, time and risks undergone. Our experience in 
strawberry culture for the New York market, justifies us in saying, that no grower should 
undertake strawberry culture without a capital of $250 per acre, exclusive of land. Of this 
sum he will need $100 for berry baskets, and the balance must be equally divided between 
manure, plants, and labor of cultivation. After his bed comes into bearing, he must cal- 
culate seven cents per quart for marketing. In some localities it will be eight cents, in 
others but five cents, of which two cents is for picking, two cents for freight, and three 
cents for commissioners, labor, assorting and lost baskets. All sums received over seven 
cents are the growers returns on the capital invested. Any one can see that a price of ten 
to twelve cents per quart is not adequate compensation for so much risk, especially as the 
produce on light lands averages only from 1,000 to 2,000 quarts per acre. The average 
nope in New Jersey is but 1,200 quarts per acre; in Delaware, is but 1,500 to 2,000. 

e are near the truth when we say that the average profits of a strawberry plantation in 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, are not over $100 per acre. Occasional instances of 
$300 per acre occur. Either the grower has had an unusually fine crop, or has enjoyed 
unusual marketing facilities, or been earlier than usual. But, as a rule, we have no doubt 
many will support us in the conviction that the profits of fruit culture at first are not suffi- 
ciently remuverative, in consideration of the capital invested and risks assumed. The 
future may be more bright; when our cultivators are able to reduce their fruit plantations, 
take better care of the remainder, send better fruit, avoid speculations and fevers, are will- 
ing to share a good many disappointments and vexations, lose, every season some fruit 
from bad weather, or bad markets, the occupation of “fruit growing for profit’’ will be on 
a more healthy basis. Only those who can afford it will continue it. None will undertake 
it anew without having full knowledge of all the difficulties, and we may at last hope to see 
fruit culture in the hands of men of experience and careful management. The past two 
unfortunate seasons, both East and West, are sufficient to show how easily the small fruit 
business may be overdone. We know there is always a large demand in the large cities for 
fruit, and that it will increase yearly, but commission men admit every season develops 
some new feature that did not exist the year before, and many a fruit that was profitable 
last year isa drug this; and others sell splendidly now which lagged the year before. 
Every grower must expect such peculiarities and occasional losses are inevitable. 


Designs for Lawn Seats and Tents. 


HE illustration upon the opposite page, represents several styles of canopied tents and 
seats, in use in public or private grounds. 

Figure 1, is a style quite prevalent in Belgium and Germany, the canvass being readily 
moved and shifted around in any direction, to ward off the sun. The same style is some- 
times seen here, with the exception of the seat around the centre staff. 

Figure 2, represents a patent seat, lately introduced by the Composite Iron Works Co., 
for use in croquet grounds, and public or private lawns. 

These designs will be found very suitable to many of our citizens, who have the desire 
for obtaining objects of rustic tastefulness, for the embellishment of home grounds. 
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Notes on Ornamental Shrubs, etc. 


Notes on Ornamental Shrubs, &c.—Old and New. 


Peeonies. 


FLOWER Garden, without one of the well known Peonies, is devoid of one of the 
most ornamented of all flowery shrubs. Take a garden border of 100 feet in length, 
and fill it with the choicest Verbenas or Geraniums, and yet to the majority of visitors 
nothing in the entire row looks half so sweet and splendid as the alternate clumps of showy 
luxuriant Ponies. The list of varieties in cultivation by our nurserymen is very large, 
numbering 75 or more, but, for ordinary usc, we find the following short list sufficient for 
all purposes : 
Humei.—One of the oldest and yet one of the best; dark rose color, very double, large, 
perfect form, very conspicuous, blooms late, just as others are nearly gone. 
Fragrans.—V iolet rose color, double, full, large and very fragrant. 
Duchesse de Nemours.—Outside petals, deep pink, with violet shade; inner petals, light 
salmon, and fringed, very beautiful, one of our showiest, most fragrant varieties. 
Victoria Tricola.—Outer petals delicate pink, the centre creamy white, and the petals 
lined and edged with red. A very fine variety. 
Other shrubs too are needed to fill up many a vacant space on the lawn or in the garden 
borders, and we have taken notes of some new varieties mentioned by other Journals, 
within a few months. Hearth and Home, speaks as follows of 


Weigelia Amabilis Nivea. 


This shrub is known in the nurserymen’s catalogues as W. hortensis nivea, but there is 
no species known to botanists as W. hortensis. It isa very beautiful variety, with pure 
white flowers, which do not change to rose-color, as do those of the white variety of W. 
rosea, known in the catalogues as W. rosea alba. The flowers are borne in elongated heads, 
and stand well above the foliage, and are not mixed with it, as in the latter variety. It is 
one of the most desirable shrubs that has been introduced of late years, and is of great 
value for forcing in winter, as it blooms as freely as Dewtzia gracilis in artificial heat. 

Viburnum plicatum.—This shrub was introduced into this country many years ago, but 
is comparatively scarce in the nurseries, and is seldom seen in our shrubberies. It isa 
magnificent plant, of strong, robust growth, of somewhat rigid habit, and a tendency to 
throw out its branches in a horizontal manner. The leaf-buds are from three to four inches 
apart on the branches, and the flowers are produced at the axil of each leaf—the heads of 
bloom being snowy white and nearly or quite as large as those of its congener, the well 
known Guelder Rose, or Snowball, of our gardens. tt is far superior to the latter, although 
this is one of the finest and most popular of shrubs. A new variety of V. plicatum, with 
the leaves beautifully variegated with white, has been lately introduced from Japan. 

Spirea Humboldtiti.—Under this name, we have a hardy herbaceous species of Spirea, 
which somewhat resembles S. aruncus, but which we cannot. find described in any of the 
botanical works we have. We suspect it to be a Californian species. The leaves are tri- 
pinnate, the leaflets ovate and acuminate, and strongly and irregularly serrated. The 
flowers are white, small, and disposed in spikes, which aggregated together, from terminal 
panicles, from ten to fifteen inches long. The foliage is light green, very elegant, and 
strongly marked in its character, and together with the numerous light, feathery-lookin 
panicles, produces an admirable effect. It grows about three feet high, and is well sanpial 
for planting, by the single specimen on the lawn or in the flower garden, as a picturesque 
plant. The panicles of flowers are very useful in filling vases of cut-flowers. 

Cornus japonica.—A variegated-leaved variety of this species of dogwood proves to be 
quite hardy. It is far superior to the ordinary variegated-leaved dogwood, (. mass; the 
foliage having a bright, healthy appearance, which the latter has not. The Japanese species 
is also very spreading in its habit, and will be a great acquisition to our list of hardy varie- 
gated or colored leaved shrubs. 

Thalictrum japonicum.—This is a lovely hardy. herbaceous plant, only recently introduced 
from Japan. The foliage very much resembles the Aguilegia, or Columbine; the flower- 
stems are from two feet to thirty inches high, bearing large corymbose panicles of white 
feathery-looking flowers. It is a decided acquisition to our gardens. 
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Notes on Ornamental Shrubs, etc. 


Chinese Azaleas.—It is not generally known that the Chinese White Azalea of our green- 
houses has proved to be a hardy plant in the neighborhood of New York city. There is a 
very large plant of it in one of the plots at Greenwood Cemetery, which has stood out for 
many years, and blooms freely every season. Messrs. Parsons, at Fushing, also have it out 
of doors, where it also blooms every spring. 

Last year we planted out a plant of the double red variety, which, although killed back 
somewhat, is now breaking out very freely, and promises to make a good thrifty growth. 
We have found that when really hardy plants have been grown in the greenhouse and then 
planted out, the growth made in the greenhouse is very liable to be injured by the cold the 
first winter of its exposure. 

A. amena and its varieties, rosea and splendens, are hardy also, and so is A. obtusa. This 
latter is of a very dense, rather dwarf habit, with rich shining foliage, which keeps bright 
and green all winter. It blooms profusely, and is a lovely hardy shrub. 

We should not be surprised to find that many others of our greenhouse varieties of 
Azaleas should prove to be hardy. 

Aucuba japonica.—This well known plant is hardy in sheltered situations where not 
exposed to cold, high winds. The leaves become brown on the ends, but the plant regains 
its beauty as soon as it makes its spring growth. 

Photina serrulata.—This shrub, or small tree, belongs to the Hawthorn family, and was 
formerly known as Crategus glabra. Like the Awcubda, it is hardy when sheltered from 
the cold winds of winter. The foliage is very large, shining and coriaceous, and remains 
on all winter; the flowers are white, and borne in large heads, like the Hawthorn. It is a 
native of China and Japan. 

Deutzia crenata rubra plena.—This elegant shrub, of recent introduction, should be 
planted in every collection of shrubs, however small. The flowers are double, white, with 
the outside petals of a deep rose. We have heard it said that it was not a free bloomer, 
but, on the contrary, we have always found it to bloom most profusely. It requires to be 
planted a year or two before it shows its real beauty. 

It should be remembered that Deutzias and Philadelphus (Mock Orange or Syringa), are 
among the shrubs that should not be pruned, if we wish to have them flower profusely, as 


they bloom upon the wood of last year’s growth, and every shoot of that growth eut back 
or cut out is so much bloom lost. 


The Rural New Yorker has also notes of new Spiraeas. 

The Spirea Folia Variegata is perhaps the best of all the distinct marked hardy foliage 
plants. Its great beauty is in its foliage, which is a clean, rich, dark, glossy green with a 
pale bright yellow marking through the center. No one sees it but wants of it (I have no 
plants for sale), nor do I ever cut a bunch of flowers, but I am importuned for a few leaves 
of ‘‘that charming colored leaved spirea,” and my Spirea prunifolia as well as Thalactryoides 
have both been beautiful with masses of white flowers from the very ground, upward about 
two feet ; and to-day I am cutting all the flowering stems of this year right away, or rather 
I am—as they are just done blooming, and as the bloom of next year comes on the growth 
of this—cutting them back with a view to have the growth start from near the ground, and 
thus, year by year, keep them as marginal plants, with white beautiful flowers arrayed 
against the green of their later blooming associates, just in back of them. I think in so 
doing I have much more of real true beauty than those who, setting the plant out by itself, 
let it grow up three to five feet, showing a bare long stem of half its height and then a mass 
of white arrayed against—nothing. 

What a beauty is that graceful-foliaged variety named Spirea Thunbergia! its flowers 
pure white, and its foliage so delicate, that every visitor wants a piece. It must be cut back 
now. Spirea levigata is showy and pretty; with spikes rather than racemes of flowers, 
blooming, however, on the growths of this season; so it should be pruned early in spring. 


Lilacs. 
Rothmagensis rubra, is, I think, the same as that I have heretofore known as French 
red. It is the brightest among them all, but they are all handsome, and a group of them, 


placing the tallest growing sorts in the rear, makes one of the most beautiful features of a 
pleasure garden in its season. 





Pears for the South. 


Honeysuckles. 

New Tartarian Honeysuckle.—It is the earliest of all to bloom, is a profuse bloomer, the 
buds a bright, clear pink ; but when the flower is opened the petals are a clear, deep pink 
through the centre, with a well defined, clear, peachy whitemargined edge. It’s a beauty, 
and no garden should be without it. 

I made a hedge, a few years since, some fifty feet long, with the common red or blush- 
flowering tree honeysuckle, and having clipped it regularly each year, it is now a beauty, 


with its mass of flowers and green, from the ground up, some five feet. I often wonder 
those who can, do not create more 


Ornamental Hedges 

in their grounds ; they serve as dividing lines better than board fences, are less expensive 
and far more beautiful. I have one hedge made of odds and ends, as I called it,—that is, 
plants of all sorts,—Tree Honeysuckles, Weigelas, Forsythias, Spireas, etc., all grown 
from cuttings; and many as they look at it say, “Oh! I wish I had one like that !”—a 
wish which only needs for its realization a little labor and care in the planting and growing 
the cuttings, and calmly waiting two or three years to see results. Among my perennial 
early flowers nothing has perhaps given more daily satisfaction than a mass of 


Phlox Procumbens, 
with its pink flowers at the centre surrounded with the Phloz trifoliata alba with its deli- 
cate foliage and mass of clear white blooms, continues nearly a month. Another good 
thing, and early in its blooming season among hardy perennials, is 


Lamium Purpureum Folia Variegata, 
whose purple-pink spikes of flowers, about six inches from the ground, with their peculiar 


variegated flowers, have caused every visitor to note it. I believe there is a white flower- 
ing one, and another year I hope to have it. 


Sanchesio Nobilis Variegata, 

This is one of the rare beauties among ornamental foliaged plants. It is a novelty here 
as yet, and only one American commercial catalogue, that we have seen, embraces it in its 
trade lists for sale. In English journals it has the past year received high praise, and by 
some been pronounced the finest plant of the year’s introductions. It is of vigorous growth, 


the leaves often being more than one foot in length, of a most intense green, with veins or 
ribs broadly margined with golden yellow. 


Pears for the South. 
[From the Southern Horticulturist.] 
Madeleine. 
g by is the earliest good pear that ripens. The Amire Joanaet, that comes in a very 
une days before it, being unworthy of cultivation from its small size and inferior 
quality. 

The tree of the Madeleine is moderately vigorous and remarkably upright in its growth, 
requiring severe cutting back and pinching in while young, to form a stocky, open headed 
tree, and we will add, in this connection, that in pruning all these compact, upright grow- 
ers, great care should be taken to cut back to a bud on the outside of the branch, otherwise 
the evil intended to be remedied will be increased. 

As a ‘‘ Dwarf” we do not like the Madeleine, although the tree grows very well when 
young, on the quince, but it does not hold out healthy and vigorous as it should do to be 
permanently profitable on this stock; and, besides, the fruit is smaller and more liable to 
crack. As a standard (ou pear root) it succeeds better than on quince; the tree is a 
healthier, handsomer and more vigorous grower, and makes a fine large tree. The fruit is 
also much larger, fairer and better, and is far less liable to be injured by cracking. But 
the tree is slow in coming into full bearing, and blights and cankers badly in some seasons, 
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Pears for the South. 


and its blossoms are so tender as to be easily injured by late frosts. Indispensable to the 
amateur, but for market, we decidedly prefer the Doyenné d’ Ete. Ripe first half of June. 


Osband’s Summer. : 

This ripens immediately after the Madeleine and Doyenné d’ Ete—and with the Blood- 
good—to which it is inferior in most respects, except fairness; forms a complete succession 
up to the ripening of the Julienne and Beurré Giffard. The tree is a good grower, but 
uncommonly liable to blight when young, and does not come into full bearing very easily. 
The fruit is medium ia size, and of a beautiful -light yellow color; that, with its smooth, 
glossy skin, makes it the handsomest pear of its season. Ripe June 15-30. 


Beurre Giffard, 

This is one of the handsomest and best of the comparatively new pears. The only objec- 
tion to it is that the tree is a miserable grower when young, and requires very careful and 
judicious attention.to bring it into a well shaped and evenly balanced tree. It bears quite 
early, and is sufficiently productive to always enable the fruit to come up toa good uniform 
size. Ripens about with the Julienne and Tyson, from June 25th to July 5th, and is one 


of the very best for home use. Does not bear quite well enough for a market sort. Best 
as a standard, but will succeed also as a dwarf. 


Tyson. 

There are few better pears in the catalogue than this. If it has a fault we don’t know 
it. The tree is naturally as symmetrical in shape as though formed by the hedge shears, 
holds its lively green foliage well through our hottest summers, and bears fine crops of 
delicious medium sized fruit as early as the average of varieties. 

Still it does not bear quite so young as the Julienne, nor can the fruit be gathered quite 
so early; hence we prefer the latter for market. 

But for homé use, commend us to the Tyson in preference to all other sorts. Grows well 
on either pear or quince. This brings us up to the ripening of the Bartlett and Doyenné 
Boussock, and during their season of perfection nothing else is needed. 


Beurre Superfin. 
A beautiful, healthy tree that bears early and abundantly, either on pear or quince stock. 
Begins to ripen before the Bartletts are gone, and, with the Belle Lucrative and Howell, 
completely fills the little hiatus that exists between the Bartlett and Duchesse d’ Angouléme. 


Indispensable to the family orchard, and, next to the Bartlett, oue of the best market sorts 
of its season. 


Beurre Clairgeau. 

Coming in immediately after the d’ Angouléme and forming with the Chaumontelle, a 
complete succession to this noble fruit, we can’t see how any market or family orchard can 
dispense with this most excellent variety; and yet we doubt if there is one orchard in ten 
that contains it. It isa good grower as a standard, but does not succeed well on the quince; 


nor is it necessary to cultivate it as a dwarf, as upon pear stock it bears as early as the 
Bartlett and fully as abundantly. The fruit is nearly as large as the d’ Angouléme, much 
handsomer, and almost as good. The best market pear of the season, which is from August 
20th to September 15th, and, with care, may be kept all through September in fine condition. 


Chaumontelle. 

This variety has been in cultivation for hundreds of years, and is still one of the best of 
the large fall pears. There is no more healthy tree on our grounds than a tree of this 
variety, some twelve or fifteen years old, that this year bore a good crop of its fine, large, 
beautifully colored fruit. With the Chaumontelle, at least, the theory of the running out 
of varieties does not hold good ; it succeeds either on pear or quince. Ripens just after the 
d’ Angouléme, and lasts until the Winter Nelis and Lawrence comes in, or from the last of 
September to middle of October. 


Lawrence. 


If we were asked to name the variety of pear that combined the greatest amount of 
excellence in both tree and fruit, we would unhesitatingly name this sort. The tree would 
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make a good ornament for the lawn if it bore no fruit, it is so healthy, vigorous and sym- 
metrical in its growth and clings to its cheerful looking foliage with such persistency 
through our long, hot, dry summers, and so late in the fall. We have never seen the least 
sign of blight, canker or other disease, in either tree or fruit during the many years we 
have been acquainted with it. The fruit is of the very best quality, of full medium size, 
and keeps in good eating order all through November. Succeeds on both pear and quince. 


Winter Nelis. 

Too much cannot be said of this old but most reliable variety. If the reader could have 
seen our crop last season, and could have taken a bite or two out of some of the fine speci- 
mens we kept for Christmas desert, we are confident he would never order another bill of 
pear trees without a few Winter Nelis being set down as among those most wanted. Read 
the descriptions in the books, increase the comparison of all the adjectives to the superla- 
tive degree, and you have the Winter Nelis as it exists in the South. 


St. Germain. 

Like the Chaumontelle, this is an old variety and as good as it is old. To immediately 
succeed the Winter Nelis we know of nothing better. Tree is a good grower, succeeding 
equally well on pear or quince, and bears young and profusely. Indispensable as an early 
winter pear. 


—_++—__ 


Young Fruit Trees. 


_ most vital period in the life of a fruit tree is during the first three years of its 
youth. It is then only when it can be properly trained, easily managed, and well 
protected. If—as many undoubtedly are—they are crammed hastily into small holes dug 
in hard soil, left without manure, permitted to be over-run with grass and weeds, or what 
is still worse, the ground persistently cropped with grain, is it at all surprising so many 
trees fail, and so many orchards are utterly starved? Treatment like this, is nothing but 
throwing away capital, with absolutely no prospect of returns. If, on the other hand, a 
few trees are well planted, in good deep rich soil, well pruned yearly, and kept clear of 
insects and worms, it takes but a few years to bring them into a productive condition, and 
ten trees well cared for, will yield five fold more than one hundred indifferently planted. 
The contrast between thrifty and unthrifty trees, stare us every where we go. We are 
astonished, after all the exhortations of the press to cultivators ‘to take care of their fruit 
trees,’’ to see how little heed the great mass give to it. Young trees must be well treated. 
Plant less, rather than more; always manure highly, and once each year examine the 
trunk and bark for worms. Precautions like these, demanding only a few moments time to 
each tree, are the Alpha and Omega of successful fruit culture. Care for your trees as 
well as for your children, and it will never be said of you 


‘* He planted for his heirs,” 


for your own hands will pluck the fair fruit that never would have come if the trees had 
been left to themselves. 


Evergreens. 


GOOD coat of manure, applied every fall, as far out as the branches extend, will 
insure next season a deep glossy green to the foliage; the effect is sometimes so 
peculiarly ornamental, it seems as if the shrubs or trees were of a new variety. The 
Norway Spruce, we have often observed in some grounds, of a light, sickly green, while in 
other yards, it is of a fine deep color; the difference comes only from treatment, one is in 
poor soil, the other is in rich. Those who wish their Evergreens and shrubs to thrive and 


grow handsome every year, will not fail to remember this hint. Do not apply fresh 
manure, it should always be well rotted. 





Summer Flowering Bulbs. 


Select List, Best Varieties of Fuschias. 


RABELLA, white tube and sepals, with reflexed corolla, rich rose. The best early 

variety. Empress, an exceedingly graceful variety. Large, long, white corolla, 
crimson tube and sepals. First of the Day, finely expanded, lavender corolla, scarlet tube 
and sepals. Lwstre, vivid crimson vermillion corolla; tube sepals waxy white, elegantly 
reflexed; good habit and free bloomer. Minstrel, pink tube, and sepals horizontally reflexed, 
rosy lavender corolla. Puritani, white corolla, carmine sepals. Rose of Castile, blush 
white carmine corolla. Souvenir de Chiswick. Rosy crimson tube, violet corolla. Elm 
Cty, sepals enclosing corolla forming rich crimson balls, and dwarf, compact habit. Grand 
Duke, bright crimson, reflexed sepals, violet purple corolla; large. Marksman, tube and 
sepals, bright carmine, corolla very large and full double, finely expanded and flat, of a 
rich dark violet color; free grower, extra fine. Mastadonte, immense flower of globular 
shape, deep crimson sepals, very dark corolla. Sir Colin Campbell, scarlet tube, dark 
purple corolla. Symbol, crimson tube and sepals, the latter reflexed; creamy white 
doubled corolla ; extra fine. 


——~o———— 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 


oe have always been a mystery to all unacquainted with classical literature. It is 
generally supposed, that these hanging gardens are either large floating islands, full of 
verdure and bloom, or else some specimens of elevated gardening on the top of public 
buildings in some special quarter of the great city. 

The real facts are these: 

The great Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar, among other works to signalize his reign 
and promote peace, made Hanging Gardens. This work was undertaken to gratify his wife, 
Amyitis, a Median princess. Having passed her younger days in a mountainous region, she 
disliked the uniform level of the country about Babylon, and pined for the woods and hills 
of Media. The lofty rocks and various trees of this wonderful paradise were an attempt 
to imitate Median scenery. These gardens were high enough to overlook the walls of the 
city, and occupied a square four hundred feet on a side. 

It has been a question how these gardens were supported at this great height, as it was, 
until lately, taken for granted that the Babylonians did not understand the principle of the 
arch. But it is now known that very perfect arches were built in Egypt, in Assyria and in 
Babylonia centuries before Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and so the question is simplified. 

The ancient Romans when they had to carry a stone aqueduct across a deep ravine, some- 
times built three or four tiers of arches, one above another, till the required level to which 
the water was to be carried was reached. In the same manner, only on a larger scale, were 
the Hanging Gardens raised. They built one story of arches, covering the required 
space; on this was placed a second story; and thus was story after story raised. A great 
mass of earth covered the top, and water was supplied from the Euphrates through pipes. 

Not only flowers and shrubs grew there, but trees of the largest size; some of them so 
large that their trunks, according to Quintus Curtius, were twelve feet in diameter. The 
ascent to the gardens was by steps, and on the way up, among the arches, were stately 
apartments, whose pleasant coolness, the heat of the climate could little affect. 
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Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
By W. H. H. Pearson, in Rural New Yorker. 
eae summer flowering bulbs are a very brilliant and beautiful class of flowers, and in 
comparison to many varieties of annuals, require but little care to produce fine flowers. 
The Anemone is the earliest. This is generally considered and is described in the cata- 
logues as a hardy bulb, or more properly tuber, to be planted in autumn with the tulips, 
hyacinths, &e. But I have had the best success with these delicate and beautiful flowers 
when the tubers were left in a dry place through the winter, and planted in the spring in a 





Summer Flowering Bulbs. 


mixture of leaf soil and sand. In this latitude, from the middle of April to the first of 
May, is, I think, about the right time to plant the tubers. 

The Anemone is a very curious and beautiful flower. The tuber, which, at planting, 
seems to contain about as much life as a dry stick, swells rapidly in moist soil, and soon a 
single deep green leaf appears above the ground. In a few days another leaf appears, and, 
after several have made their appearance, the large, green bud arises from the ground, in the 
midst of the leaves, in a very curious manner, and soon unfolds its truly splendid flowers. 

The Anemone is rather difficult to raise, which is one reason why it is not oftener seen in 
the flower garden. When planted in the autumn, the tubers are liable to mold or decay, 
and when kept till spring, the ground often is not in a fit condition to receive them as early 
as they should be planted. But the great beauty of the flowers makes them well worthy of 
a trial, their cheapness places them within the reach of all, and, as Mr. Vick truly says in 
his catalogue, “ those who succeed will be delighted.”” No bulbous flower ever gave me as 
much satisfaction as my first Anemone. 

The Gladiolus is a very showy and beautiful flower, not, in my opinion, equal to the 
Anemone in delicacy and beauty, but of easier culture. The bulbs should be planted in 
rich, warm soil, about the time of year that the ground becomes warm enough to plant corn. 
The ground should be frequently stirred and the plants thoroughly watered in dry weather, 
or they may become injured or spoiled. The colors are very brilliant and the tall, branch- 
ing varieties very showy. Among the varieties, Brenchliensis is of the richest imaginable 
scarlet, fine spike of bloom, early, and very desirable in all respects. Couranti Fulgens, 
brilliant crimson and good shaped flower; Adonis, rosy salmon; Archimedes, red, chamois 
and carmine; Daphine, cherry color, stained with carmine; Diana, white, flaked with dark 
red, and Imperatrice, white, tinted with carmine, are all very fine flowers. Don Juan, 
orange, lower petals yellow tinted, is a very fine variety, and I consider it one of the best. 
The spike of bloom is shorter than many varieties, but very compact, and the flowers large 
and well opened, and it is among the earliest-to-bloom. Pellonia, rose spotted with crim- 
son, is a tall, branching variety, flowers large and splendid. John Bull, light sulphur; 
Raphael, vermillion red, shaded with purple; Rebecca, white, variegated with lilac; Tri- 
umph d’Engheim, rich, flame crimson, are all splendid varieties. 

These notes were mostly taken last summer, from the middle of August to the first of 
September, when the flowers were in full bloom, partly from my own flowers and partly from 
others. Several late varieties did not begin to bloom until the middle of September, and 
were soon after destroyed by frost. The Gladiolus is very easily affected by dry weather, 
and many were entirely ruined last summer. With this exception, they are of the easiest 
culture, and when a little extra care is given them, almost always give good satisfaction. 

Next to the Gladiolus, the Dahlia is the most desirable of the summer and autumn flower- 
ing bulbs, and is much more common in the flower gardens, though not as easy to raise ; 
it should be started with artificial heat several weeks before the ground becomes warm 
enough for out-door planting. Those who live near a green-house can obtain good growing 
plants earlier than they can obtain them in any other way. Those who raise their own 
tubers, or buy dry ones in the spring, and have not the convenience of a hot-bed, can plant 
them in a box in the house, from the first of April to the first of May, in this latitude, or 
even later. As soon as the ground becomes warm enough, not generally much before the 
first of June, they may be carefully removed from the box to the flower garden. Very choice 
varieties may be planted in a large pot or box, and be allowed to remain and grow in it. 

Before the frost kills the tops in autumn, three or four inches of dirt, fine chips or other 
litter, should be heaped around the stem to prevent its freezing too low down, and to pro- 
tect the growing tubers from heavy rains and sudden changes, and as soon as the top 
becomes ripe or killed by the frost, the stem should be cut at the surface of this heap of 
dirt, and as soon as the ground begins to freeze, the tubers should be carefully dug and 
allowed to remain on the stem (not separated from it and from each other, as many do), and 
preserved through the winter in dry sand or moss. I think if the sand or moss is kept a 
very little damp the tubers will keep better. 

Anemones and Gladiolus may be preserved in the same way. They should be looked at 
occasionally to see if they are keeping well. The tubers should not be separated from the 
stem until well started in spring. 
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Hardy Climbing Plants. 


The Dahlia is injured by dry weather nearly as easily as the Gladiolus. As to varieties, 
all the perfectly double, well formed flowers are beautiful, and many of the old varieties are 
too well known to need description. Many new and splendid varieties are introduced every 
year, and while some are improvements, some are no better than the older varieties. Mark 
Antony, moderate sized and very double flowers, variegated red and yellow, pleased me the 
most of any variety I have yet seen. The pure red, white and yellow are all fine, and the 
variegated flowers are very curious and beautiful. ’ 

The Amaryllis is a splendid summer flowering bulb, nearly equal to the Gladiolus, and 
in the estimation of many, much superior. The bulbs should be planted about the same 
time with the Gladiolus, and are of equally easy culture. After the frost has destroyed 
the tops, the bulbs should be placed in a dry cellar until spring. Amaryllis Bella Donna, 
or Bella Donna Lily, is white, flushed with rosy purple, and very handsome. A. For- 
mosissima, or Jacobean Lily, is a finely shaped flower, velvety crimson, and is truly beau- 
tiful beyond description. A. Lutea, yellow flower, is a later autumn blooming variety. 
A. Vittata is white with beautiful red stripes, but is a more costly variety. 

The double Tuberose is a pretty flower, but rather difficult to raise, as it must be started 
quite early in order to produce good flowers. The Tigridia is described as a beautiful 


flower, but though I have planted them several times, I never succeeded in making one 
bloom. 


Hardy Climbing Plants. 
From Report of Commissioners of Agriculture. 
oe are many situations in small gardens where it is essential to give variety by 
intricacy of parts, and where the limited space renders its accomplishment impracti- 
cable by the ordinary expedient of planting a border of trees and shrubbery, but which may 
be effectually secured by erecting a screen of trellis work to be covered with climbing plants. 
To secure some degree of permanency in trellis work, cedar or locust posts should be 


used, and covered with laths, made smooth and thoroughly painted. What is called rustic 
work, for which many rural improvers seem to have a great penchant, is a very expensive 
ornament, requiring constant care in repairing, varnishing, ete., and after all, its rustic 
cooeee is hidden in the twining foliage, which is frequently an improvement to the general 
effect. 

Screens of trellis work for climbing plants, should be constructed with a view to architec- 
tural effect, if in proximity to buildings, divided into pannels, by projecting piers, and the 
elevation relieved by moldings. A very appropriate division-wall, or fence between the 
flower and vegetable gardens, or for the purpose of defining any other portion of garden or 
lawn, may be formed by a low structure, as indicated above, the piers being capped and 
surmounted with vases. Much of the adaptability and propriety of this arrangement will 
depend upon its position and the manner in which it is connected with contiguous objects. 

The following list comprises the best of hardy climbing plants, with remarks upon their 
peculiarities and habits of growth: 

Trumpet-flower (Tecoma radicans).—This is a robust plant, and is fitted only for large 
arbors, or for covering walls. It is well adapted to plant against old or mutilated trees, 
such as are often present in old grounds, and they may be utilized by allowing this climber 
to cover their nakedness, and soften their rugged points. It produces a profusion of dense 
clusters of flowers, which are favorite haunts of the humming-bird; and it has the valuable 
property of adhering firmly to walls. It must however, be occasionally pruned, or it will, 
from its weight ultimately break down the overhanging branches. 

Golden Bignonia (Bignonia capreolata).—This fine flowering climber is not so commonly 
planted as its merits deserve. It supports itself by tendrils and has great adhering 
powers; a very choice plant, nearly an evergreen. 

Virginia Creeper (Ampelopis quinquefolia).—Also ealled American Ivy. A well known 
plant of great beauty of foliage, more especially in Autumn. At this season it assumes a 
crimson shade which deepens into scarlet, producing a striking with evergreen foliage, as 
may be seen when it takes possession of the red cedar, a tree for which it seems to have a 
natural partiality. Its delicate tendrils clasp very minute projections, and hence it may 
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Hardy Climbing Plants. 


frequently be seen profusely covering brick walls. In such situations it is very liable to 
be blown down during storms, unless care is exercised in trimming and keeping the branches 
close to their support. This plant is eminently cleanly and neat, with leaves elegantly 
formed and of a shining green color during Summer. It is also of rapid growth, quite 
flexible and readily trained in any desirable position. Si 

The Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) is sometimes mistaken for the Virginia Creeper, 
but they can be easily distinguished by the leaf. The Poison Ivy has its leaflets in threes, 
the Virginia Creeper in fives, the leaves of the latter being large, and the leaflets oblong. 

Carolina Jasmine (Gesseminum sempervirens).—Although this plant is tender north of 
Virginia, yet it succeeds in sheltered city gardens further north. It is one of the most 
attractive plants, with large yellow, fragrant flowers. In cold green-houses or conservato- 
ries, it is an admiraile plant for twining around pillars and other supports. 

The Pipe Vine (Aristolochea sipho).—In rock soils this plant will make a large growth, 
and cover a great extent of trellis in one season, producing leaves from ten to twelve inches 
in breadth, and of a vivid green color, In poor soil it iz less beautiful in color, as well as 
diminished in size. It is liable to be infested by a large black caterpillar, easily destroyed, 
if carefully watched, before the plant is disfigured. The peculiar shape of the flowers gives 
= the name of Dutchman’s Pipe, to which they have a very strong and remarkable resem- 

ance. 

The Climbing Bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens) is a twining plant of much beauty, espe- 
cially in autumn, when the orange colored capsules open, and show the scarlet seed covers; 
the vaccine-like clusters hanging like small bunches of grapes, It should not be planted 
near, or at least ought not to be allowed to twine upon any choice tree or plant. Its tough, 
twining stem clasps so closely as to interfere with the swelling of the bark ; and instances 
have been observed where young trees have been so far cut through by the wiry coil of this 
climber as to kill the plant. 

The Japan Honeysuckle (Lonicera brachypoda) is a more beautiful vitie than the older 
known Chinese evergreen (Lonicera Japonica). The leaves of this species are somewhat 
larger, of a bright shining or glistening green color; flowers delicate and of sweet fragrance— 
there is no hardy trailing or climbing plant that can excel this as a covering for verandah 
pillars, arbors, or trellises. One of the most agreeable beds in a flower garden is a large 
oval figure rounded to a pyramid (by filling up with soil in the centre) and completely cov- 
ered with this evergreen, for in such a position it is truly an evergreen, although it will lose 
its foliage in winter, when exposed on a high trellis. In order to produce the best effect in 
trellis work, it should be carefully trained, so that the branches may be regularly distributed 
over the entire surface to be covered. A regular system of winter pruning, which consists 
in removing all the young growth of the previous year, will keep a neatly covered surface. 
This surface will be supplied yearly with a graceful growth of young drooping and slender 
ehoots. If the lower branches show diminishing vigor, they may be strengthened by prun- 
ing the upper portions of the plant during summer. 

Chinese Wistaria (Wistaria Linensis)—A strong growing, woody climber, adapted for 
large trellises, or for twining upon trees. . Its racemes of flowers are large and fragrant, and 
it will rapidly cover a large surface, if planted in a good soil aud favorable situation. 

Coculus (Coeulus Carolinus).—A native climber, with ornamented fruit, hanging in clus- 
ters of a deep red, nearly scarlet color, and resembling a bunch of the common red currant, 

Moonseed (Menispermum Canadensue).—A small foliaged, delicate climber, producing 
clusters of black fruit in autum. 

For covering a large trellis, or an arbor, in a very short time, our native grapes are among 
the best plants, and where fruit is not an object of particular consideration, any of the 
varieties of the frost grape (Vitis Cordifolia) will be preferable to those of the larger and 
coarser fox species. 

Ivy (Hedera Helix).—This fine evergreen climber requires to be planted on a northern 
aspect. It adheres readily to a tree or stone wall, but requires a slight support against a 
brick structure, at least until it becomes well established. The dryness of our climate pre- 
vents it from clasping to walls with that tenacity for which it is famed in Europe. There 


are many varieties in cultivation, having great diversity of foliage, the most beautiful being 
variegated with white and yellow. 
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New Varieties of the Achryanthus. 
7. Achryanthus is one of our best bedding plants, and especially desirable in com- 
bination with other plants of lighter colored foliage; is not quite as showy as the 

Coleus, but hardier; can be transferred from the open garden to indoors, the sitting room 
or conservatory, and will preserve its distinctive ornamental character throughout the year. 
The old, well known variety of the Verschaffeltii hardly needs our special commendation. 
Foliage is brilliant carmine, shaded a trifle toward a dark crimson, and attains a height of 
eighteen inches. The best new varieties are the following: 

Acuminata—foliage, dark bronzy green, ground color, with rich reddish crimson mid- 
ribs oe veins: very conspicuously marked: has a dwarf bushy habit and compact style of 
growth. 

Lindenii— the foliage is of a rich dark red color, each leaf having a conspicuous amaranth 
mid-rib. It is admirably adapted either for ribbon gardening, or sown on the edgings of 
flower beds, its rich and attractive foliage always producing a striking effect. 


Portulacas. 

The contrast between the old common single flowered Portulacas and the new double 
flowered of the present day is almost without comparison, the latter being exceedingly 
showy, vigorous and abundant in bloom. The seeds have been somewhat scarce, but this 
season are probably plenty. 

* Portulaca Grandifiora fi. pl., or Double Flowering Portulaca, means a selection of seeds 
of best double varieties of all colors. Scarlet, crimson, white, buff, yellow, and intermediate 
shades of most brilliant hue; many will produce double flowers of one to two inches in 
diameter, somewhat resembling small roses. 

The Portulaca only needs a warm, sunny spot in the garden border. Sow the seeds shal- 
low, keep the wecds constantly pulled, and in July our lady readers will have a bed worthy 
of pride. 

Best Geraniums. 

We have seen nothing yet among the new varieties so likely to give general satisfaction 
like the two following, well known as they already are: 

Mrs. Pollock, of strong robust habit, its green leaf disc being overlaid with a bright 
bronze red zone, belted with crimson and edged with golden yellow. When well arranged 
in masses, or still better in a ribbon bed, with a back ground of showy Coleus, it is espe- 
cially entitled to our admiration. During the hot months of July and August, it loses color 
to some extent, but in the early summer, or, again, in the late fall months, it recovers its 
brilliancy of coloring, and displays a peculiar richness and beauty. Flowers of a dark scarlet 
color, in good sized trusses, borne on short foot stalks but a few inches above the leaves. 

. Mountain of Snow Geranium.—This, too, is old and well known, but better liked every 
season. Growth very vigorous, retaining its characteristic variations of foliage during the 
entire summer in even the hottest and driest seasons; foliage distinctly marked with broad 
silver edge. As a bedding plant it is unexcelled in contrast with the Coleus. It is even 
more startling than the Mrs. Pollock; succeeds also as a pot plant either in the window, 
garden or conservatory. 

Salvias. 

The following comprises the names of all varieties now generally grown in this country, 
and obtainable from almost every prominent nurseryman. They are so easily grown, and 
in early autumn make the garden so gay with their long slender spikes of brilliant crimson 
bloom, we would like every beginner in horticulture to make room for one or more of these 
varieties in the best part of his garden. 

Salvia Splendens, a plant of extraordinary beauty, displaying in late summer a profusion 
of large scarlet flowers in spikes, which continues until cut down by the frost. The plants 
grow to the height of two and a half feet, and are quite bushy; in many locations hardy 
enough to stand the winter, but sometimes tender. Is the best and most brilliant of all the 
old varieties for general use. 

Salvia Splendens Gordonii, a dwarf variety, with dense spikes of the most brilliant scar- 
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let crimson flowers; in bloom from July until frost, and if lifted and potted before frost 
will flower finely in the green house until Christmas. 

Salvia Fulgens, flowers, rich crimson, in spikes six inches in length; blooms also during 
the winter months ; foliage peculiarly variegated, but very beautiful; grows two feet high, 
a little tender, and not quite as free a bloomer as the Splendens. 

Salvia Patens, used as a contrast to either of the above, the flowers being large and of 
an ae rich shade of blue ; flowers rather sparingly in the border; a green house plant 

roperly. 
. Salvia Grahamii Pupurata, a winter blooming variety of dwarf habit ; flower spikes six 
inches in length of a deep purple crimson, a color very scarce in winter flowers. 

Salvia Leucantha, a winter flowering variety; very small foliage and slender shoots; 
flower spikes six inches long, light blue, with white lip. 

Salvia Patens Alba, habit like the Patens, and flowers same shape ; color of the purest 
white. 

Salvia Offcinalis Tri-color, a variegated variety; leaves green and white, beautifully 
shaded with pink, changing to purple. 

Salvia Coccinea, good for beds and borders, is raised easily from seeds; grows one and a 
half feet high; bears small scarlet flowers in spikes ; in bloom most of the season. 

Salvia Roemeriana, a new dwarf crimson variety from South America, one and a half 
feet. 

Salvia Pumila, a dwarf, dark red variety, very compact, one and a half feet. 

Salvia Graciliflora, flowers of rose lilac color; very delicate. 

Salvia Amabilis, lavender blue, two feet. 

Salvia Argentea, large silvery foliage, two feet. 

Salvia Aurea, yellow, two feet. 

Salvia Hilleana, blue and white, three feet. 

Salvia Japonica, a fine, dark red foliaged species whith long spikes of dark blue flowers, 
sweet scented. 

Salvia Russelliana, beautiful sky blue. 

Salvia Hornienum, purple. 

Salvia nana compacta, scarlet dwarf, only three-fourths of a foot high, very fine for bed- 
ding or groups. 

Salvia bi-color, blue and white. 

Salvia punicea nana, scarlet dwarf, eighteen inches high. 

Salvia Gesneriflora, fine scarlet. 

The Salvias need only any light rich soil, and will grow freely if well planted. As most 
of them are tender the plants should get a good start in the hot bed, and not be planted out 
before the weather is warm. In our Northern climate sowing the seed will not always 
prove favorable, but in warm locations, well protected, or in warmer latitudes there is little 
difficulty, but in general they are of easy culture south of latitude 44°. 


Shall we Prune Close or Not? 


English gardeners are discussing the question of restriction or extension in pruning; in 
other words, whether plants shall be pruned close or allowed more perfect development. 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle maintains that ‘‘the rule of retaining and encouraging every inch 
of foliage, that light, the life of plants, can act upon, is the right one, and if we wish to 
regularly increase the vigor of our plants it can only be accomplished by a yearly increase 
in the respiratory and elaboratory organ of the plants, viz, its /eaves.” In confirmation of 
its position, it cites two fine illustrations. 

One of the first gardeners in England wrote: ‘I have long been wavering between 
restriction and extension in plant management, and it was not until to-day that I was 
convinced that the doctrine of restriction is untenable, and will not hold water. In the 
flower garden here is a long avenue of roses, one row of which has had the shoots trained 
at nearly full length in the pendant manner, while the other has been pruned upon the 
strictly orthodox manner of close spurring. The trees had been planted at the same time 
and in the same soil, and about twelve years ago; but in taking them up to make way for 
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more modern kinds, I found those of extended growth had extended roots, and stems as 
thick as my arm, while the restrictive pruned plants had restricted roots, and stems 
scarcely large enough fora broom handle. Hence, I say, farewell to restriction, except 
where necessity enforces it.” 

Another writer startled us with the abrupt ejaculation, “‘ Did you ever see a Maréchal 
Neil Rose with a thousand flowers upon it? If you have not, make a pilgrimage to Wolla- 
ton Hall. This plant, which is a standard upon the Brier, was planted a dormant bud 
three years ago last October. It is growing up an iron column about twelve feet high, it 
then divides, and is trained along a wire eighteen feet on each side the column and nearly 
ten feet another way, the blooming branches depending in most graceful festoons, forming 
a floral gem such as perhaps no other conservatory in England can boast of. Gloire de 
Dijon, and Climbing Devoniensis, are not less vigorous and beautiful. Now these Roses 
scarcely know the pruning knife. The most they get of it is to cut away rude growth in 
the summer, and remove the immature points of the shoots at the winter pruning.” We 
commend the attention of the restrictive advocates to these facts. 


Persian Roses. 


Persia is the very home of the Roses, and Eastern travelers have often referred to their 
wonderful profusion, especially in cultivated gardens. Sir Robert K. Porter, speaking of 
one of the royal palaces of Persia, says: ‘On my first entering this bower of fairy land, 
I was struck with the appearance of two Rose trees, full fourteen feet high, laden with 
thousands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy of scent 
that imbued the whole atmosphere with exquisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that in no 
country in the world does the Rose grow in such perfection as in Persia; in no country is 
it so cultivated and prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded by its 
plants, their rooms ornamented with vases filled with its gathered bunches, and every bath 
strewn with the full blown flowers plucked with the ever-replenished stems. * * * * 
But in this delicious garden of Negaaristan, the eye and the smell are not the only senses 
regaled by the presence of the Rose. The ear is enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes 
of multitudes of nightingales, whose warblings seem to increase in melody and softness with 
the unfolding of their favorite flowers. Here, indeed, the stranger is more powerfully 
reminded that he is in the genuine country of the nightingale and the Rose.” 

Sir William Ouseley accompanied his brother, the ambassador, on a visit to a man of 
high rank, at Teheran, and though there was a great profusion of meat and fruits at this 
entertainment, ‘it might,” he says, “‘have been styled the Feast of Roses, for the floor of 
the great hall, or open fronted ta/ar, was spread in the middle, and in the recess, with 
Roses, forming the figures of ‘cypress trees. Roses decorated all the candlesticks, which 
were quite numerous. The surface of the hawz, or reservoir of water, was completely 
covered with rose leaves, which also were scattered on the principal walks leading to the 
mansion. 

The surface of the reservoir was so entirely covered with rose leaves that the water was 
visible only when stirred by the air, and that the servants, during the entertainment, were 
continually scattering fresh roses both upon the water and the floor of the hall.” 

A festival is also held in Persia called the Feast of Roses, which lasts the whole time 
they are in bloom, in honor of which the poet writes : 


“ And all is ecstacy, for now 
The valley holds its Feast of Roses; 
That joyous time when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their showers 
Hearts open, like the season’s Rose— 
The floweret of a hundred leaves, 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 
And every leaf its balm receives.” 








Editorial Notes. 


Rose Hedges. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Florist and Pomologist constructed five Rose Hedges across one of the 
divisions of the kitchen garden, intending them for shelter and ornament. One, in particular, was 
planted with varieties of Noisette Roses, of which he observes: ‘“‘ Fellenberg is one of the best of all 
the Noisettes, for it is in flower all the summer and autumn, and its color is dark and fine. Mixed 
with other sorts, such as Aimée Vibert, Compacta Floribunda and Ciline Faresties, a fine effect is 
oo A rose hedge formed of these Noisettes round rosaries, in pleasure grounds, or in even in 

itchen gardens, will be found to yield one of the most pleasurable sights imaginable.” 


Geraniums, 


A conrrisutor to the Country Gentleman, gives the following list of best varieties of the different 
classes of Geraniums : 


ZONALE GERANIUMS. 

White Perfection, pure white. 

Christine, fine rose color. 

Wilkshire Lass, bright pink. 

Graf Bismarck, blue carmine, new color, rare. 

Prince of Wales, salmon, tipped with white. 

Crusader, crimson scarlet, white eye. 

Leonidas, dazzling scarlet, immense flowers. 

Madame Werle, white, pink centre. 

Madame Rudersdorf, bright carmine, white margin. 

Helvetica, velvety red, white centre. 

Lord Derby, intense scarlet, the best Zonale. 

In rable, clear salmon, striped with white. 

The Double Geraniums are well worthy of attention; they do not drop their leaves; are as 
double as roses, and very great additions to every parterre. Gloire de Nancy, is a bright carmine ; 
Andrew Henderson, deep scarlet; Capt. Le Hermit, rose, tinted with amaranth, very double; 
Madame Lemoine, bright rosy pink; Madame Charmeuz, brilliant scarlet, Tom Thumb habit. 

Hybrid Perpetuals and Fragrant Geraniums.—Six best sorts: Graveolens, Malvefolium, 
Touchstone, flowers crimson and violet. Prince of Orange, white, spotted with maroon. Cardinal 
Richelieu, scarlet, crimson spot. Diadematum, bright rose. 


New Strawberries. 


We observe a growing disposition among our horticulturist and amateurs to submit new seedlings 
to the test of at least three years in different soils and climates before being introduced to the public. 
J. F. Turner, of Moorestown, N. J., who has originated some very fine seedling varieties, desires to 
submit his to this role. Mr. Durant, the originator of the Late Prolific Strawberry, has decided to 
retain his seedling for several years longer, and the same may be said of quite a number of other 
cultivators. This is right, and we count it a healthy sign of horticultural taste and judgment. If 
the fruit is good, it will bear a test of several years, and come forth more highly honored than ever. 
And there are double chances of endorsement and success. If it does not stand the test should it 
ever be offered to the public? 
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Thinning Fruits. 


D. T. Fisk writes the Florist and Pomologist a few simple practical rules on thinning fruits. 

“‘ A fortnight or three weeks after the fruit is set is a suitable time for the first thinning; a second 
might take place in another fortnight ; and the third, or final one, should be after stone fruits are 
stoned, and when apples and pears have grown to about one-sixth of their full size. No set time 
can be laid down for the process. The size and condition of the fruit determines the time. And it 
is safest not to thin severely until the natural period, when each fruit tree throws off its superfluous 
fruit has passed. 

As to is wena of thinning, nothing can well be more simple. With the fin and thumb 
nail as the handy instrument of the eye, go to work upon the trees as soon as the fruit is fairly and 
thoroughly set. Remove every ill-formed and badly placed fruit, and thin the thickest of the clusters 
where the young fruit is crowded together. 

At the second thinniag, reduce them again by one-half, and if the clusters are eres closely 
together, only one should be left to each at the final thinning. The largest should be invariably 
chosen to remain, provided their form is perfect and their position good. 

He that grows small fruit grows trash, it is said. Stone, seed, anything, everything but good, 
sound flesh or pulp. Fine fruit is much more easily gathered and stored, and more pleasing to the 
eye than small fruit. Surely more need not be added in favor of prompt, vigorous and thorough 
thinning. It preserves the health and husbands the strength of the tree, guides the vital force into 


the most useful channels, and enlarges the size, improves the quality and enhances the value of the 
fruit.” 


Dwarfing Trees. 


A ForREIGN correspondent of the Boston Traveler relates with how much curiosity he witnessed 
some remarkably successful specimens of dwarf trees in Japan. 
have seen in the gardens, more especially those about Owari, a maple, a pine, a peach anda 
camphor tree, all more than fifteen years old, with their limbs, leaves and trunks as perfect as an 
in a forest, and all grew from a box not a foot square, and not one were over two feet high. The 
trunks looked like old trees, and the limbs were gnarled and rugged as the mountain tree of the same 
kind. The owner told me that these trees would grow no larger for fifty years. In one garden 
there was a complete fruit orchard in a box four feet long and two feet wide. Pears, peaches, plums, 
apples, oranges, lemons, olives, bananas and cherries, represented by perfect trees, the tallest of 
which was not over three feet. Whether these ever bear fruit I failed to ascertain; neither could I 
learn the process by which the tree is kept so small. But I am satisfied that it is done by killing a 
large tree and keeping a sprig, which starts from the old root for the dwarf. The climate and soil 
favors this torturing process, for a root will not die as long as it remains undisturbed in some locali- 
ties. I saw great trees near the gateway of a temple yard at Sinara, which were bent over making 
a large circle like the curls in the pipe of a bugle. It must have been bent around something, fifty 
years ago. At another place a large oak tree was bored out from the joint of two limbs near the 
top to the roots, and a magnolia tree set out down in this hollow, which grew up inside the oak until 
it spread out its branches in the top, making of it an ‘‘oak magnolia.’’ This tree has been spoken 
of by Japanese writers in native newspapers as an oak tree with a magnolia graft upon it. The sys- 
tem of grafting is carried to great perfection, and if they would introduce a larger variety of fruit 


trees they would find it very profitable. Yacca said that they successfully graft orange into apple, 
and pear into cedar (which seems almost impossible). 


Japan Lilies. 


Tue Japan lilies are unsurpassed by any flower which is cultivated; they are very easily propa- 
gated, and deserve a place in the smallest garden. Even amid New Hampshire’s granite hills, they 
will live out of doors. A rich loamy soil, mixed with sandy peat, is their favorite compost. These 
lilies can be grown in pots by those who have no open air gardens, with very fine effect. Twelve- 
inch pots will hold three good-sized bulbs. A white, pink and crimson bulb will make a good con- 
trast. Purchase a supply of compost or cocoa fibre when you buy the bulbs; plant them in this, 
and give no water until the leaves appear; they should then be watered sparingly, as the most im- 
portant prelude of success is to grow them slowly at first. As the flower stalk appears, they will 
require more water, and a slight mulching with charcoal dust will greatly increase the beauty of the 
flowers. By the last of July or the first of August, they will be a great ornament to boudoir or 
dining-room. Every night they should be placed out of doors to receive the refreshing dews. The 
trouble needful to cultivate them will be fully repaid by their brilliant and dazzling flowers. Those 
grown in the garden are much improved by a mulching of moist manure during the heat of July. 
Our summers possess such scorching heats, that most of our plants are improved by this process. 
Many object to it on account of the littered appearance of the flower beds, but this is obviated by 
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using charcoal dust, which not only retains the moisture, but also fertilizes the soil, enhancing the 
brilliant coloring of many flowers. 

Lilium candidum, the tall white lily of our gardens, isa general favorite. Many a country garden 
is beautifully adorned by this stately and deliciously fragrant flower. Its cultivation is exceedingly 
simple ; it increases by offsets. These lilies look best when grown in clusters, each bulb one foot 


apart, and the flower stalk should be tied to a stake. Every three years the offsets can be removed 
from the parent bulb.— Country Gentleman, 


California Raisins, 


_A cuLtivator says: Raisins are produced, but are not very remunerative. I found that one 
vineyard I visited of about twenty acres, realized only a little over $4,500. The Muscat of Alexan- 


dria, a grape excellent for table use, gave a profit of $160 for two acres and a half, but this is more 
profitable than wheat at 13 cents a pound. 


Coboea Scandens—Climbing Vines. 


Noraine can be more graceful and beautiful than a really fine climbing plant; to the impatient 
none can exceed the Coboea Scandens. It is as easy of cultivation as any piant can be, all it requires 
being heat and water, with a rich soil. It is a very rapid grower, thriving and blooming magnifi- 
cently in the hot sun of the summer. In one season it will literally festoon and drape doors and 
windows, growing from the pot it is sown into the ceiling in an almost incredible short space of time. 
It has such clinging tendrils that it will attach itself to anything and everything in its way. 

The Wandering Jew, although common and easy of culture, is like many other things, none the 


less beautiful for its commonness. It makes a most luxuriant decoration for a hanging basket or 
screen for any unsightly place. 


American Entomologist and Botanist. 


. 


Tu new Botanical department, edited by George Varey, is excellent indeed. We observe the 
Entomological department is unusually copious and well sustained by frequent contributions. 


Delaware Fruit Crops. 


Tue Strawberry crop of 1870, amounted to nearly 800,000 quarts. The crop of Peaches is esti- 
mated at 1,350,000 baskets. In proportion to area, no State has so large fruit interests as Delaware, 
and in no part of the country are market facilities so excellent. Besides the Peach, Delaware has 
not devoted special attention to other orchard fruit until lately. The Pear succeeds there with such 
remarkable thrift that it will become in time a crop hardly less important than the Peach. All kinds 
of small fruits are abundant, and, in ordinary seasons, quite profitable. 


Mulching Bearing Fruit Trees. * 


THeEReE is no doubt now by our most intelligent horticulturists about the practical advantages to be 
gained by mulching the surface of the orchard and fruit garden. This should be more generally 
practiced in fruit producing districts, for it is the least expensive and most effective method of pro- 
tecting the fruit trees against the bad results often following the frequent and sudden changes of tem- 
perature during the summer and fall months, when the spleen of ground is left exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. Again, when the mulch is put two or three inches in thickness, the surface soil is 
constantly moist and loose, even when no rain falls for a term of several weeks, and the trees or fruit 
receive no check for want of moisture and food under such circumstances. 

My method is to cultivate the spaces between the rows of trees in the orchard, using a small one- 
horse plough and cultivator, running not more than two inches deep, during the early part of the 
season. From the first of July I have put on a heavy coating of salt hay, covering the surface as 
far as the branches extend. After this there is no more trouble with weeds and grass. There may 
be a few scattered ones start up, but they are easily destroyed. 

Every fruit-grower knows that two or three weeks before the time of gathering the main crop of 
fruit, fine specimens are constantly falling off or blown off by strong winds. hen the ground is 
mulched the majority of species are not bruised or injured for sale. This saving alone I consider 
pays me for the trouble of mulching the orchard. 

here is only one serious drawback to the application of mulch, that is the danger of the hay or 
straw getting on fire when rendered dry by continual warm weather.—/. 7’. Quinn in N. Y. Tribune. 


Pear Blight. 


Witttam Savunpers writes a Maryland correspondent of the best way to treat his Pear trees. All 
observations prove, however, that luxuriant growing trees, or rather those that make a late fall 
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luxuriant growth, are more liable to blight than are those who mature their growths oe before 
? 


winter. Whether your trees were rendered more liable by their manuring you gave 
tion worthy of investigation. I think it quite probable. 

I have learned to be careful with regard to a very strong growth. I have abjured all summer 
pruning or pinching in any shape, as 1 found but little, if any benefit from it, so far as encouraging 
fruitfulness, and it certainly tends to late secondary growths which do not become thoroughly 
ripened. Even winter pruning is apt to encourage a heavy growth of young wood, which prevents 
the formation of fruiting spurs on the branches. I have, therefore, in a great measure, abandoned 
pruning of any kind, at any season, only doing it so far as thinning out the branches. One rule I 
now strictly follow with all trees that bear fruit, and that is, never to cut back a leading branch 
either summer or winter—that is, I never cut back or stop a shoot; as already mentioned, I thin out 
when necessary, and I do that at any convenient season, but prefer winter, because I get a new shoot 
from the cut part, which takes the place of the one cut out, and enables me to cut out other branches 
that lose their fruiting spurs on the lower portion of the stem. This is analogous to the renewal 
mode of grape pruning. Were the trees in an orchard standards, say 18 or 20 feet apart, and dwarfs 
say 12 to 14 feet apart, I think I would not prune at all. When once the tree was fairly started with 
a good head, Jet it grow ; of course, the fruiting spurs would always be most plentiful near the ex- 
tremities. 

I also have, in a great measure, refrained from cultivating or working among the trees. This, 
however, I would always regulate according to the wants of the trees. So long as they made moder- 
ately good growths, I would keep the orchard in grass, but would consider it quite good treatment 
either to manure on surface, or break up the ground when trees became stunted, or failed to make a 
healthy growth. 

I have now great faith in washing the trunks of the trees with a mixture of lime and sulphur. I 
place a peck of lime and two pounds flour of sulphur in a vessel and slake it with water, same as for 
a fence wash. If the white color is objectionable, it can be colored 

The blight being a fungus growth, and lime and sulphur being certain destruction to “ fungi,” I am 
hopeful of success by its use on the main trunk and principal branches of the tree. We can all no- 
tice that trees around hotels and taverns that have been whitewashed for years preserve a clean, fine 
bark, and we know that it cannot injure the tree, as the outside bark is not vital to the plant. I 


have stopped the spread of the blight on the bark by this mixture, and it may be that we will find it 
a good general practice. 


is a ques- 


Cause of the Yellows in Peach Trees, 


Mr. Saunpers also advances the following opinion concerning the ‘ Yellows,” which so well tal- 
lies with the experience of every intelligent cultivator we have ever met, that we think the real cause 
is discovered at last. 

*] am clearly of the opinion that the great drawback to the peach is that it very seldom has a 
chance to fully ripen its wood. I mean that it grows so continuously, and sometimes very luxuri- 
antly, until its foliage is suddenby destroyed by frost. There is no gradual change of color in the 
foliage during autumn, followed by natural fall of leaves before cold weather, as we see in most other 
trees, but, on the contrary, the trees maintain their green foliage, and pushing out young leaves, until 
a severe frost occurs and completely checks growth. This sudden check and its effects upon the vi- 
tality of the plant, produce, in my opinion, the disease called “yellows.” I have long held this 
opinion, and have many facts to bear out the supposition. 

It is evident that the culture given the peach, at all events, after ripening of the fruit, should not 
be of a character to encourage wood growth. It might not be advisable to allow weeds to grow, but 
I doubt whether there are many cases where anything more than mowing the ground over to destroy 
weeds, is required after the crop is gathered.” 

And as to whether plowing should be necessary in early summer or not, I would be guided by the 
appearance and general health of the trees. While I am not prepared to advocate laying down peach 
orchards in grass, I would certainly not cultivate among the trees with anything beyond a common 


hoe harrow, merely to stir the surtace and prevent growth of weeds, without disturbing or breaking 
the surface roots.” 


Washing the Bark of Trees—a Timely Topic. 


IF it has not been done before, no time should now be lost in washing the trunks of all fruit trees 
with some solution to soften the bark, destroy insects which harbor under its rough surfaces, and 
thus enable it to perform its office in the circulation of the tree, by admitting the descent of the sap. 
Where it is scaly, hard and impenetrable, as we often see, especially in old trees, this sap is impeded 
in its course, and becomes congested, an unhealthy condition of the tree results, and the fruit is 
knotty and imperfect. Insects also are much more liable to attack both tree and fruit, in an un- 
healthy condition of the bark, or indeed of any other of its important organisms. 

On the farm no cheaper and more effective remedy is at hand than a mixture of equal proportions 
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of soft soap and lye. Give one or two applications, according to circumstances, to the body of the 
tree, as high as one can reach, and to where the branches fork. One pound of h dissolved in a 
gallon of water will answer the same purpose. Apply with a whitewash brush, and in hard cases 
we have often used a hand-scrub. The bark of a tree should be soft and pliable, so as to be easily 
indented with the finger nail. Avoid whitewash in all cases, not only as a matter of taste, conveying 
the idea of whited sepulchres and graveyards to an orchard where there should be only the most 
vigorous life, but also because in our observation it makes the bark hard, when it is wanted to be 
softened. It should certainly be borne in mind that no tree can bear fine and perfect fruit which will sell 
well, if it is unhealthy or unthrifty from any cause. Vigorous, healthy life, constant thrift, should 
be the watchward for fruit trees; and this requires the unremitting care of the fruit grower. The 
time has gone by when, as in the early settlement of the country and with a virgin soil, vegetation 
of any kind will take care of itself— Practical Farmer. 


New Varieties of Phlox. 


Tue following new varieties have appeared in England, and from a description by a contributor to 
a foreign horticultural journal, seem worthy of introduction here by our florists. 

Phloz stolonifera is now a dense mass of flower, and is certainly one of the best alpine Phloxes. 
It requires no care in its cultivation, for it creeps steadily over the ground, rooting as it goes, and 
soons form a complete carpet of soft green foliage, which 1s smothered with purplish rose-colored 
flowers from the middle of April to the end of May. These are produced upon stems about 4 inches 
in height, and generally number from five to eight flowers upon each. It frequently flowers again in 
the autumn, but not so freely as in the spring, and I have seen flowers at intervals during the whole 
of the summer. P. subulata var. frondosa is very distinct in character from the one just mentioned. 
It forms large cushions of moss-like foliage, of a bright green color, which is now completely hidden 
by its flowers. It grows very rapidly, and plants planted now will form tufts at least a foot 
across, and from 6 to 8 inches in height. The fiowers are of a bright rose color, with a conspicuous 
dark eye; these are produced close to the foliage, and in innumerable quantities. P. Nelsoni is an- 
other beautiful variety, and a charming companion for either of those mentioned. It is supposed by 
some to be a variety of subulata, but I am inclined to.think it is a near relation of P. nivalis. It 
grows very freely in light sandy soil, but is subject to injury from drought. I find large stones 
placed close to the plant of great service, for they help the soil to retain the moisture, which is ve 


essential to many plants of this character, and there are many more of these alpine plants whic 
will not grow without this assistance. The flowers of this variety are of a pure white color, and I 
think, if possible, are produced in greater profusion than in any other of this class. 


The Catawissa Raspberry. 


Tue Germantown Telegraph in commending this variety, says: ‘‘ We raise only tke late crop 
because we have plenty of other raspberries at the usual time of ripening of the summer crop, and 
we get a better crop by allowing the whole strength of the roots for the late one. We cut down the 
canes close to the ground the last of November, and apply to the stools a good coat of manure, which 
in the spring is forked-in. The fruit with us begins to ripen about the 20th of August, and continues 
to furnish a supply until checked by the frost, but commonly all through October, and on more than 
one occasion up to the twelfth of November. Atout thirty stools, the canes being planted three feet 
apart on a single line of trellis, (which we prefer,) are sufficient for a moderately sized family. 


A New Beet. 


WE would call attention to the new variety called “‘ Dark Red Early Egyptian Beet.’’ It is said 
to have been introduced from Egypt, is quite tender, excellent in quality, very deep red, flat as a tur- 
nip, and exceedingly early. A cultivator at Newark, N. J., found it a week earlier than the Early 
Flat Bassano, and esteems it the most profitable variety now grown. 


Pruning Raspberries. 

WE set in the fall or spring only young fall layered plants, being careful to spread out the roots 
and have the germ up, and covering with about an inch or two of well pulverized soil. On the rich 
prairie soils of the West they should be set at least eight feet apart—the rows, and in the rows five 
to six feet; with us here we advise seven feet, and in the row three to four. When they get such a 
growth as to interfere with cultivating, we clip them off to within a foot or 18 inches of the crown 
with any sharp instrument. Keep them well cultivated and hoed, and if by fall they throw out a 
large quantity of side branches, trim them back to within a foot of the main stalks. 

Don’t rely on as large a crop of fruit the first bearing season, for if you allow them to bear too 
heavily, you make the plantation much shorter lived. Let the roots get well established, and you 
may then rely on a good, profitable plantation for a number of years. 

he second season, and each season afterwards, nip the new growth at the extremities when it 
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gets two to two and a-half feet high. If more than four stalks come up, cut out the overplus, and 
as these throw out side branches, nip them off also when they get two to two and a-half feet long, 
and not allow any stalk to run up perpendicularly over four to five feet in height If this nipping 1s 
well attended to, the bush will become very stocky and require no staking. a well cultivated, 
and in the course of winter throw a large forkful of coarse litter close around each plant. 4s soon 
as they are through bearing each year, trim out all the old wood, throwing it into every fourth row, 
from which it can be carried out with manure forks. 

All that is necessary for our inquirer to do is simply to trim out all stalks but four or five of the 
strongest. Cut these back to four or five feet, and “head in’’ the side branches to 18 inches or 
two feet in length, and give his bushes a good heavy mulching of straw or any coarse material—not 
for the purpose of enriching his soil—but more particularly to keep moisture about the roots, so that 
they will not be effected by the drouth and dry winds of summer.— By 4. M. Purdy in dm. Farmer. 


Experience with Peas. 


Tue gardener of the Illinois Industrial University, makes the following notes concerning Peas the 
past season: “ There are eight varieties of peas now growing in the market garden—Dan O’Rourke, 
Early Kent, Caractacus, Tom Thumb, McLean’s Little Gem, Brown’s Early Dwarf Marrow-fat and 
Champion of England. It is difficult to find a pea that combines good flavor and large pods with 
early maturity. The nearest approach to such a pea we have, are McLean’s Little Gem and Early 
Tom Thumb; they are dwarfs, neither exceeding a foot in height. There is but little difference be- 
tween them, the first being two days earliest, and we think sweeter. Seed sown April 12th, ready 
for use June 7th. The very earliest is Caractacus. It is a stranger among us, but is well worth a 
trial ; height 12 to 18 inches; pods well filled but rather short; a good bearer; flavor medium. 
Planted April 16th, fit for the table May 28th—42 days. Next in season, Early Kent; a good, old 
pea hard to beat; height 18 to 24 inches; pods and flavor medium; a good bearer. Sown April 
10th, ready for use June lst. Next, Dan O’ Rourke, an old favorite and still a good standard variety ; 
height 2 to 3 feet; profuse bearer and good flavor. Sown April 9th, fit for use June 9th.” 


A New Currant. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman, writing from Illinois, says: I have something new 


in the currant line. In the fall of 1857, A. Barker brought from the Rocky Mountains some cur- 
rant seed, two kinds, black and red; the paper that contained them was stuck together as the cur- 
rants were rolled up in the paper. I planted the seed the same fall. They now, at this date, stand 
six feet and six inches high. Canes grew in 1869 from the previous year’s growth four feet and six 


inches high; they are now in good condition, with a large quantity of fruit hanging on the bushes, 
about double the size of ordinary currants. 


Slow-Fruiting Trees. 


Tr is a common belief that dwarf pear trees come into bearing earlier than the standard. With us 
this has not been the case. Our standards are equally asearly. We have several varieties of stand- 
ard that commenced bearing the second year and have borne ever since. We have dwarfs planted 
from four to fourteen years that have never borne a single specimen. We have other dwarfs that 
fruited the second year and then stopped. We have the standard Buerre d’ Anjou, planted in 1858, 
and for two years only have given us a few specimens. 

We have been often asked of late if we were not tired of dwarfs and had changed our opinion 
about them, and our answer has uniformly been in the negative. We think as highly of them now 
as we ever did, but we should not plant them promiscuously. We would not sel-ct many varieties, 
as some never bear at all, and others give but poor satisfaction. The list published periodically in 
the Germantown Telegraph, is selected from an experience of twenty-five years, and can scarcely be 
improved on. We shall continue to cultivate dwarfs along borders and little spare spots where a 
standard would be too large, and give them the same care that we would a crop of cabbages ; but we 
shall set out only such varisties as have proved to be long-lived and productive. But where room is 
abundant and the object is profit, we should certainly grow standards in preference, and it needs no 
argument to prove their superiority—Germantown Telegraph. 


The Salix Laurifolia, 


Among all of the willow family none make more beautiful trees when clipped in form than the 
laurel-leaved. Its foliage is large, deep rich and glossy green, and if cut back each year so as to make 


it form a bush or round-headed tree, it is one of the best of ornamental trees for lawn or small 
grounds.— Rural New Yorker. 
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° Nicanor Strawberry. 


A Boston correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly says: ‘The only strawberry I had freely in 
bloom on the first of May, was the Nicanor, which shows it to be a very early sort, supposing that 
early blooming and early fruiting go along together.” 


Rocky Mountain Currant, 


L. Eastersrooks, Will Co., Ill., writes the Rural New-Yorker, June 4th :—“ In the fall of 1867, 
I have planted in my garden the seed of a Rocky Mountain Currant. At this date one of them is 
over seven feet high. I planted both red and black currants. This is the first year of their bearing 
fruit ; the fruit is more than double the size of our ordinary garden currants. Canes grew in the 
ear 1869 four and one-half feet. They area great curiosity, and are exciting quite a currant fever here. 
Nothing of the kind has been seen by our oldest settlers here. The borer not, as yet, troubled 
them; they stand within twenty feet of our common currants, which the borer is slaying right and 
left. If the fruit proves to be of good quality, out of the garden go all other kinds of currants.” 


The Everbearing Strawberries of Mexico. 


Dr. Spruce, the great South American traveller, tells us in his notes, of the characteristics of the 
true Everbearing Strawberries of the Mountains of Mexico and the Andes, and as it is now a sub- 
ject of interest with special reference to the plants recently advertised in the West, we quote the 
= entire for the benefit of the lovers of Horticulture and Botany. 

“ The ‘ Everbearing Strawberry,’ from the highlands of Mexico, is doubtless one of those varieties 
of Fragaria vesca commonly cultivated throughout the Andes within the tropics, where the perpetual 
spring of that favoured region has had the effect of rendering the Strawberry perennially fruitful, 
and many of the deciduous-leaved trees of Europe evergreen. In the Equatorial Andes the province 
of Ambato is famed for its Strawberries, which equal in size and flavor some of our best varieties, 
and which are to be seen exposed for sale in the market place of Ambato every day in the year. 
They are cultivated at an altitude of from 7000 to 9500 feet above the sea, where the mean tempera- 
ture of the year ranges between 59° and 67°; but the best are grown a little way out of Ambato, 
as you go towards Guayaquil, on the slopes of Guachi (lat. 11° S.), at near 9000 feet, and ina 
mean temperature of 60°; where, however, the thermometer does sometimes descend to the freezing 
point in the early morning, perhaps half-a-dozen times in the year, and scarcely ever on two succes- 
sive days. Down-right rainy weather is almost as rare as frost, and the climate is, on the whole, 
dry. The soil is entirely derived from matters ejected by the adjacent volcanos, and consists chiefly 
of loose sand and baked mud, to appearance almost utterly sterile, but by the aid of irrigation it is 
rendered exceedingly fertile, gardens, corn fields, and meadows meeting the eye on all sides, wher- 
ever water can be thrown over the soil. From the main ‘ acequia,’ or watercourse, water is eve 
day turned into the furrows that alternate with the rows of Strawberries, or Maize, or Alfal 
(Medicago sativa), or Meadow-grass. <A native poet, describing this very spot, speaks of the fer- 
tilizing streamlets— 

‘Entre ces: dormidas 6 entre fresas.’ 
(‘ Sleeping in the turf, or among Strawberries.’) 


Without this artificial aid, a moisture-loving plant, like the Strawberry, would hardly survive 
under the vertical sun of the equator, even at that great altitude; but near Quito, where the climate 
has much moisture—10 months out of the 12 being rainy—little irrigation is needed. Quito, how- 
ever, is near the upper limit of Strawberry cultivation, and the fruit is much inferior to that of 
Ambato. The Strawberry is generally considered a true native of the Andes of Ecuador, and I 
have seen it wild in two or three places, especially on the northern declivity of Pichincha, at 10,000 
feet; but even there it grew by the side of a much-frequented path; and as the Indians appear to 
have no native name for it, but call it by its Spanish names ‘ Fresa’ and ‘ Frutilla,’ I can only con- 
sider it an introduced plant. However that may be, it is known to have been cultivated there fully 
300 years; and its character of perennial fruitfulness—whether native to it or acquired—would 
doubtless be preserved in any other locality (so far as changed conditions would allow) for a good 
number of years, especially if propagated by stolons; so that its introduction to England, as the 
foundation of (at least) an autumn-fruiting Strawberry, seems highly desirable. Whether it will 
retain its everbearing property here when raised from seed, will, I hope, soon be tested, as seeds of 
it, obtained from Ambato, have already been sown near London, by Mr. D. Hansury.” 


Ornamental Shade Trees for Street Planting. 


Tur most popular class, perhaps, of all our trees used for this purpose, (and it is one to which 
we nearly all feel some attachment,) are the Maples; and this is the class to which I now desire to 
call attention. As a general thing, nearly all hard-wooded deciduous trees do best on a high and 
dry soil, and soft-wooded deciduous trees on one that is moist—but the Maples, if not altogether an 
exception to this rule, will in most cases adapt themselves to nearly any kind of soil, especially the 
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soft maple, which thrives with vigor on any up-land—hence nearly all the maples are held in great 
repute as shade trees for streets and public highways in the country. 

Almost every one knows the difference between a hard maple and a soft one; but as very few 
know anything of the different varieties beyond this, it will be necessary for me to enter somewhat 
into detail when describing them. The first I shall notice, although not new to practical arboricul- 
turists, is quite new to many, as it has only been disseminated to a limited extent—and it gives me 
pleasure to see it advertised at a very moderate price by one of our leading Rochester nurserymen. 
It is one of our finest native trees, and is thus described in Loudon’s Arboretum :” 

“Acer Macrophyllum, the long or large-leaved maple, a tree of the largest size, a native of the 
northwest coast of North America, and introduced into England in 1812. It is found exclusively in 
woody mountainous regions, along the sea coast, between 40° and 50°, north latitude, and on the 
great rapids of the Columbia River. It is one of the most graceful trees of the country it inhabits, 
varying from forty feet to ninety feet in height, and from six feet to sixteen feet in the circumference 
of its trunk. The branches are wide spreading, the bark rough and brown, the wood soft but 
beautifully veined. Specimens of the timber which were sent home by Mr. Douglas, exhibit a grain 
scarcely inferior in beauty to the finest satin wood. It is perfectly hardy, and of rapid growth. 
The flowers are yellow and very fragrant.” 

Acer Saccharinum, sugar maple.—This is such a well known shade tree, that a description of it 
here is quite unnecessary. 

Acer Eriocarpum, the white maple, or 4cer Dasycarpum, of some catalogues. This is a fine tree 
of very rapid growth, and any one that requires a quick growing shade tree, will find this variety 
invaluable for that purpose. 

Acer Rubrum, scarlet maple—This is also a rapid growing tree; it prefers a moist soil, one that 
is occasionally inundated, suits it best; although it will grow and thrive in almost any kind of soil 
that is not too dry. It is a great favorite throughout the Eastern and Middle States, and is chiefly 
distinguished from the white maple by its blossoms, which are of a deep red, and appear sometimes 
from two to three weeks before the leaves. 

Acer Pseudo Platanus, the sycamore or great maple.—A large handsome tree of quick growth, 
with round spreading branches. There are several varieties of this fine tree, which are mostly dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarity of the leaf. It is a native of the wooded mountainous districts of 
Switzerland, and other parts of Evrope, and grows well in this country. Those which I have men- 


tioned are all fine ornamental shade trees, and well adapted for planting along the sides of our high- 
ways. There are many other varieties of the maple which I could name, but none that will give 
such general satisfaction as ornamental street trees.— William Webster, in American Farx:er. 


Experiments in Mulching. 


Ovr first experiment in mulching was for potatoes. The ground was prepared by plowing and 
harrowing in the usual manner, and the potato cuts were sown at intervals of about one to the square 
foot. The covering was then laid on from four to six inches thick, and a few rails placed upon it to 
keep it from blowing away in case it become very dry. That was all the work of preparation and 
planting; the attention nothing, until gathering time, when we racked off the sedge and disclosed a 
surprising sight. The ground was literally covered with well grown potatoes, clean and beautiful. 
We raked them into heaps and measured the crop, as well as the plot of ground occupied, and deter- 
mined that the yield was within a fraction of seven hundred bushels to the acre! 

I have also used the mulch for raspberry and blackberry plants where it was impracticable to cul- 
tivate, and with the best success. It stimulates the growth of the canes and briars, increases the 
size of the berries, and causes them to bear te 

I have now upon my grounds a row of Lawton blackberries, planted two years ago, and never cul- 
tivated since, of which the briars are from five to seven feet in height (having been pruned), and 
which bet down with their burden of fruit. All who saw them conceded them to excel in produc- 
tivenessand size of berry anything of the kind they ever witnessed. My success with raspberries 
under the treatment was equally satisfactory, growing more vigorous canes and a larger crop of fine, 
well matu red berries, than we have produced by any other system.—Rural American. 


Gloire de Dijon Rose as a Stock for Marechal Niele 


Tue time for budding Roses will shortly arrive, and many will be looking around them for suitable 
stocks = which to bud, and thus to increase the number of some especial favorites. I need, there- 
fore, make no excuse for offering a few remarks upon the merits of Gloire de Dijon as a stock upon 
which to bud that most lovely of all Roses, Maréchal Niel. Two years ago, as well as last year, I 
placed some buds of the Maréchal into about the middle and more natural part of some grossly grown 
shoots of Gloire,de Dijon. The buds having taken, I reduced the young shoots upon the stock in 
each following spring down to the buds which had formed prominently, as a preliminary in making a 
strong “start;’’ and the result, as to progress afterwards made, both in regard to the growth and 
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the profusion of bloom, has surpassed anything I could have wished for. The buds grew so as liter- 
ally to exceed the stock in size, and the base of each bud has so enlarged as to overlap the wood upon 
which it was inserted. The young shoots made thereon last season in some instances exceeded 10 or 
12 feet in length. One thing I have particularly noticed in connection with the Gloire de Dijon as a 
stock, which is, that if an old branch, or branchlet, be budded upon, and afterwards cut into the bud 
as is customary, the bud of the Maréchal so placed seems to lose its capability of growing large, and 
produces wonderfully shortened growth in regard to its branches, as well as yielding blooms more 
profusely. I therefore advise all who have a large plant of the Gloire, to try its effects either way 
upon Maréchal Niel. I have not yet tried the former as a stock, treated in the ordinary way, but 
hope to do so in the ensuing antumn, as I have a small stock of cuttings well rooted, in preparation, 
upon which I intend to experiment.— William Earley, in “ Florist and Pomologist.” 


Hemlock Hedges. 


Tue Gardener’s Monthly says :—“ Some think that as the hemlock is a large forest timber tree, it 
cannot be kept down as a hedge plant; but summer pruning will keep the strongest tree in a dwarf 
condition for a great number of years. The pruning has to be done just after the young growth 
pushes out, which generally is about the end of May. It is very important the hedge should be cut 
with sloping sides, so that every part of the surface should have the full benefit of the light. No 
hedge with upright sides or a square top will keep thick at the bottom long.” 


The Chinese Primrose. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Journal of Horticulture, speaks of the new varieties of Prim- 
rose obtained by hybridization, which render this beautiful plant more worthy than ever for cultiva- 
tion : “It is one of the best of all plants for the decoration of the green house and conservatory, the 
drawing room or the dining table—any time from November to April. Watering is a prime feature 
in the cultivation of the Primula. Water should be given in the morning, though on some days the 
plants may require it at night. Keep the soil in a moderately moist state, for if it is allowed to be- 
come saturated with wet, and should happen to be so when evaporation is slow, the plants will turn 
sickly and die off at the neck. I do not advise the application of manure water, for I have found it 
produce the same bad result. . 

For — decorative purposes I have not found any sorts so good as the common Primula sinen- 
sis fimbriata alba, and sinensis fimbriata rubra. The white and red Fern-leaved varieties have not 
such perfect flowers, nor such a compact habit, but they are well worth growing for distinction. 
There is also a salmon-colored variety called fimbriata coccinea nova, which appears too delicate to 
thrive under the same conditions of treatment as the commoner sorts. It is more apt to damp off; 
many of its flower stems damp off in an atmosphere in which the others thrive. . 

One great advantage the Primula possesses over most winter-flowering plants is that it is rarely, 
if ever, infested with green fly or other troublesome pests.”’ 


Ornamental Plants for Gardens of Amateurs. 


Tue Double Crimson Thorn (Paul’s), is, perhaps, amongst the most beautiful. As a variegated 
plant of the “first water” 4cer Negundo variegatum would, whether as a dwarf or standard, afford 
the most pleasing contrast to the former; and again, to form a trio, what could be more suited than 
the well known Copper or Purple Beech—and especially the larger leaved improved F. s. macrophylla. 
The Weeping Ash is a well known and distinct object, forming one of the most beautiful of Nature’s 
bowers. Standard 4/monds, such as Amygdalus domestica A. nana, and especially the double variety, 
A. persica flore-pleno, are very pleasing objects in the early spring. 4ilantus glandulosa (Tree of 
Heaven) has a tropical looking appearance when in leaf, though of rather stronger growth than those 
previously enumerated. The cut-leaved Weeping Birch (Betula pendula incisa) looks pretty as a 
standard. The double flowering Cherry (Cerasus Avium multiplex) is like the Almond above men- 
tioned, yet very distinct; the flowers, which have longer petals, are plentifully produced in spring. 
Colutea arborescens (the Bladder Senna), with its olive green foliage and strange, puffy, bladder-like 
seed-pods, has much that is interesting. For the sake of variety, the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 
mascula) and its variegated form, C. m. variegata, flowering as = do, rather abundantly ere the 
leaves peep forth in the early spring, may be added. Turning to the well known Laburnums, we 
have in this division: one of the most strikingly pretty objects, and one having a t amount of 
botanical interest. I refer to the Cytisus Adami—a supposed hybrid, the flowers of which are more 
or less of a reddish purple tint, others being of a bright yellow; whilst here and there amongst the 
blooming wood push forth branches entirely of the dwarf purple Cytisus. There are others belong- 
ing to this class which are very pretty objects, and may be obtained where the varieties needed are 
not limited, without occupying further space in their enumeration herein. A beautiful hardy tree is 
the Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum), the foliage of which, independently of its peculiarly strik- 
ing blossoms, is extremely handsome. Paulownia imperialis is a very ornamental tree, with large 
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leaves. Poplus nivea is a fast growing variety, preferable even to the Abele, with the leaves white 
beneath. Prunus triloba blooms somewhat in the way of the Almond ip early spring, the blooms 
being less densely packed together, but individually much larger. Acacias (Robinia), in three or 
four varieties, have very chaste foliage, independent of their blooms; they also make very pretty 
standards. The several varieties of the Sumach are exceedingly beautiful, more especially the Vene- 
tian (Rhus Cotinus.) The dark crimson, double flowered, white and yellow varieties of the flower- 
ing Currants (Ribes) are sufficiently known to render further notice unnecessary. The scarlet-fruited 
Elder (Sambucus racemosa) bespeaks by its name its own peculiar merits, and deserves further trial. 

Amongst the many lovely Spira@as choose S. arizefolia, which makes so beautiful an object with its 
white plumes of inflorescence. Of Brooms (Spartiums), standards are procurable of the showy white 
Portuguese and the yellow varieties. Amongst £/ms, Ulmus emarginata is very showy asa variegated 
one, and somewhat new. Amongst Vibernums, the striking old Guelder rose is to be found, and 
should not be rejected.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Planting Fruit Trees. 


Wirz respect to proper treatment, the first thing is to get good soil. To set good trees on bad 
land is like sitting down to dine with empty dishes ; there is nothing to support the growth of the 
tree, nor any food to supply it with proper nourishment. Therefore if the soil is not already good, 
it should be made so previous to planting. If the trees are expected to thrive well, the first thing is 
to obtain sufficient depth of soil to enable the rvots to extend themselves freely, and to hold moisture 
without drying up in protracted droughts; this may be obtained by digging large holes eight feet in 
diameter, and two feet deep, and filling them with good earth. The soil should be kept clean and mel- 
low for many feet about each tree during the whole season. Treated in this way the degree of mois- 
ture which the earth will retain a few inches below the surface, compared with the meagre supply in 
a hard or grass-grown surface, is surprising, and it renders watering rarely necessary. It is a fre- 
quent occurrence to find young fruit trees which have been well transplanted and properly cared for 
in the spring entirely neglected at midsummer. The soil becomes hard, its moisture is withdrawn, 
and its fertility lessened by a growth of grass and weeds. To remedy this evil, the unskilful water 
the surface, but instead of reaching the roots, the hard soil excludes the water, which only tends to 
further hardening and baking of the surface, while the roots remain dry below. Many young trees 
thus perish in hot weather ; or, surviving, make a feeble growth, and thus are more liable to destruc- 
tion by winter frosts. Where, however, trees have been neglected till the period of severe drought, 
and where watering becomes necessary, the hard surface should be removed as far down as the roots 
will admit, and the water then poured on, and the earth replaced. Mellowing the surface and mulch- 
ing will afterwards prove very beneficial. Mulching or covering the ground about the trees with 
straw and stable litter, or leaves, will (if timely performed) obviate the necessity of watering, even in 
extreme cases. Midsummer droughts will scarcely affect trees thus protected, in connection with a 
clean, mellow surface. As the time required for their fruiting depends very much on their manage- 
ment, while the quality, even more than the amount yielded, is influenced by the treatment they 
receive, it is well worth some pains and labor, to give them every advantage. As soon as the trees 
arrive from the nursery, they should be planted without delay in their respective places, previously 
selected and prepared for them, and be firmly staked, watered, and finally mulched. This will con- 
clude nearly all that is necessary the first season, with the exception of perhaps a little pruning and 
pinching in the summer growths.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Value of Strawberries near New York. 


Ar the Farmers’ Club, this city, June 21, a display of Strawberries, was made by Messrs Reising 
& Hexamer, at which remarks by Dr. Hexamer, was made as follows, respecting the best varieties to 
plant for market and family use. When I am asked, I say plant Wilson to begin with. We sell 
more plants of this variety than of all others combined. It grows well every where, in any sort of 
soil, in hills or rows ; endures neglect well, though good cultivation pays here, as everywhere else. 
True, the Wilson is very sour, but that is no objection in the eyes of city purchasers, who buy for 
color and size. The Triumphe de Gand is with us more profitable; so is the Jucunda—these sorts 
selling in New York for about three times as high price as Wilson. We have engaged our entire crop 
at 40 cents net. We have been able to do this because the gentleman to whom we sell has found our 
berries reliable. The big ones are not all at the top. The Triumphe has hardness, is more solid, 
dryer, and less liable to be affected by rain, than Wilson and most other sorts, which are easily 
ruined by rain. The Triomphe needs more care, and to find out where it suceeds, one must make 
experiment. The Jucunda I like less ; it is softer, but keeps about as wellas Wilson. A good point 
is that it continues large to the end of the season. Early varieties we do not raise except for local 
market. First in the list of these, I class Brooklyn Scarlet. Burr’s pine is a little later but more 
prolific; softer, but grows everywhere. French Seedling is hardy, but has a disagreeable taste. 
The most prolific early variety is the Downer. Nicanor is austen, and comes just before the 
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Wilson. The Ida, another very early variety, I do not recommend. Lady of the Lake changes its 
color, like the Wilson, after being picked a day or so. Barnes’s Mammoth is not very good, accord- 
ing to my experience, the present season. Boyden’s No. 30, has a long soft neck, which makes 
it unfit for a market berry, but is superior in most respects to the Agriculturist. For drying and 
preserving, there is nothing better than the Lady Finger. This is very late. The Green Prolific is 
even later, but very soft, and liable to be injured by rain. Lenning’s White is the highest flavored 
of any, and if it were a little more prolific there would be nothing better for home use. The 
meanest and poorest of all the sorts is Colfax, which was sent out last year with sound of trumpets. 
I invested $20, and would now sell for twenty cents. This shows that it costs something to test 
the new varieties which are offered trom time to time. 


Value of Wood Ashes around Fruit Trees. 


Mr. E. A. Kring, a farmer and pomologist on the eastern shore of Cayuga Lake, N. Y., writes to 
the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, that, in many sections of the country, the White Doyenne 
or Virgalieu pear has been for the last eight or ten years a failure. ‘“ About twelve or fifteen years 
ago it was supposed to be the very best and most productive of all the varieties of pears. Many set 
extensive orchards. The trees have grown thriftily, being subject, however, to blight in many in- 
stances. The trees each season are full of blossoms, set thickly with fruit, which fails to mature. 
And, when about half grown, it becomes shrivelled, blowed, often cracked, and that is the end of the 
crop. This pear has, in fact, come into such disrepute, that nurserymen in this vicinity neither offer 
trees for sale nor pretend to propagate them. 

**Solomon Bradt, of Genoa, and Mr. Townley, of Lansing, have each a tree of Virgalieus which 
have invariably for the last ten years borne splendid crops of finely developed and luscious fruit. The 
tree of each stands near a leach, put up for leaching wood ashes for the purpose of making soap for 
the household. Mr. Bradt has other trees of this variety, which fail to mature a single perfect speci- 
men, while this one tree is noted for the large, splendid fruit which it bears. I should have stated 
that some years ago the leached ashes were thrown under the tree, making quite a heap, which still 
remain, and of course get considerable leach from those in the leach each season. Now, without 
doubt, he owes his fine fruit to the ashes, and the querry is, will it pay to apply ashes in sufficient 
quantity to bring back this pear to its former fruitfulness ?” 


" The Maple Leaf. 


Tue representative plant and badge of Canada is said to be the Maple Leaf, as is told in the 
national song of that dominion. 
“ On merry England’s far-famed land 

May kind Heaven sweetly smile ; 

God bless old Scotland evermore, 

And Ireland’s emerald isle; 

Then swell the song. both loud and long, 

Till rocks and forests quiver— 

God save our Queen, and Heaven bless 

The Maple leaf for ever! 
‘The Maple leaf, the Maple leaf, 
The Maple leaf for ever ; 
God save our Queen, and Heaven bless 
The Maple leaf for ever!” 


Editorial Notices. 


An Agricultural and Horticultural Excursion to the Pacific. 
By the time this number reaches the eyes of our readers, it is probable we will be doing good hor- 
ticultural service in the gardens and fruit orchards of California. 
An excursion party of 25 or more, left New York on the 19th of July, composed of representa- 
tives of the principal Agricultural Journals of this city and vicinity, while others were expected to 
join the party at Chicago and other points West. Among the party are the following names: 


J. B. Lyman, agricultural editor N. Y. Tribune. P. T. Quinn, editor N. Y. Tribune. 

Henry T. Williams, «Independent. Prof. Poey, of the Rural New Yorker. 

Henry T. Williams, editor The Horticulturist. X. A. Willard, os 

H. L. Reade, editor Hearth and Home. Il. D. Emery, of the Prairie Farmer. f 
Mrs. L. E. Lyman, - Sophie 0. Johnson, of the Springfield Republican. 
Frank Curtis, editor Troy Times. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Representatives 

L. H. Tucker, editor Country Gentleman. Prof. James A. Whitney, >of The Farmer’s Club, 
A. B. Crandell, editor N. Y. World. P. T. Quinn, New York. 


When returning, the party will probably visit St. Louis, Alton, and other points in Central Illi- 
nois and Ohio, reaching New York again about August 20th or 25th. 
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Hearty Commendation of the Horticulturist. 


Tae following is one of the many compliments our readers are pleased to give us in their apprecia- 
tion of The Horticulturist. It comes from one of our oldest subscribers, whose subscription com- 
menced with the very first volume, and now he has reached the twenty-fifth : 

“ I have taken the Horticulturist from the time it was started, with the exception of two or three 
years, and I am better pleased with it now than ever before; it is more practical—just what fruit 
growers, and those starting new places, need.’ 


Yours, respectfully, M. L. BUNNELL. 


Fall Campaign of The Horticulturist. 


Our Fall Campaign begins with this number and continues until December. We offer unusually 
excellent terms to all who will aid in extending The Horticulturist among new subscribers. We 
will send it as a trial trip—3 months for 30 cts.; 6 months, do. $1. Club Terms—2 copies, $4; 3 
copies, $5; 5 copies, $7.50, and a copy free. We invite all our friends to make up a list of their 
neighbors and acquaintances interested in gardening and horticultural literature, and induce them to 
register their names for a trial of at least three months. Every one can afford 30 cents. We sug- 
gest to Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, to introduce our trial trip proposition to their members. 


We hope to make our fall campaign the best series of numbers in literary interest ever issued. Send 
in the names. 


Advertising Value of the Horticulturist. 


Our well filled advertising pages need no special notice from us of the value of the Horticulturist 
as an advertising medium. The Horticulturist is so well known as the oldest and best established of 
all of its class, and its circulation so thorough among readers of means, taste and ready patronage, 
that its popularity with advertising patrons seems to increase year by year. Our readers, both old 
and new, find in our advertising pages both amusement, instruction, and real horticultural knowledge 
often quite as practical and useful as the reading pages We suggest to every reader to consult the 
advertising column as soon as every number appears, in search of any novelty or article of real merit. 

We have several instances of successful results from advertisements. An advertisement of Cono- 
ver’s Colossal Asparagus, in our March and April Nos., at a cost of only $35, brought the owner 
orders for 45,000 plants, at a value of over $600 ! 


Premiums. 


Txose Subscribers who failed to receive their Premiums of Roses, safely through the mails, will 
— inform us, and we will re-place them as far as possible. We regret any disappointments, but 


oses can hardly go as nicely as Bulbs, nor can any one guarantee safe carriage. We aim to have 
everything leave here in good condition. 


Subscription Terms for Fall Campaign of the Horticulturist. 


In compliance with the wishes of many of our best readers who think, if our terms were cheaper, 
thousands more would be disposed to take it who think it now too high, we herewith offer the fol- 
lowing list of reduced rates for our Fall Campaign : . 

3 months, as a trial trip, 30 cents; 6 months, on trial, $1. Club Terms, 2 copies, one year, $4; 
5 copies, do., 7.50, and a copy free. In addition to these, to every subscriber, old or new, who will 
bring one additional new name, both copies will be supplied for the year, at $3.50. 

Now is the time for all our readers to aid in extending it widely everywhere. These terms are 
very cheap. Scarcely a true and interested cultivator of the soil and lover of rural literature, but can 
afford at least 30 cents, for 3 months, or $1.50 per year in a club of 5. 





